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PREFACE. 



For more than five and twenty years, the author 
of this little work has been engaged in the ma- 
nagement of horses ; and as during all that period 
he has never neglected any opportunity of ac- 
quiring practical information on every point con- 
nected therewith, he is not without hope that he 
may be able to throw out a few hints on this 
subject, that may be worth the reader's attention. 
To extensive and experienced breeders, he can- 
not expect that many of his suggestions will be 
new; though, possibly, even they may "cull a 
spray" that may be usefuL But the less prac- 
tised, he trusts, will find in this little volume 
many hints which may be turned to good ac- 
count. To the farmer, especially, the author 
desires to address himself, and would earnestly 
call his attention to a source of profit which, if 
zealously pursued, will assuredly exceed most, if 
not every other speculation coming within his 
province. 

It requires no political economist to prove that, 
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VI PREFACE. 

if there is any commodity for which the demand 
is certain, that commodity must be worth pro- 
ducing. Now good horses conunand as high^ if 
not higher, prices than ever in the home and 
foreign markets. Hence any farmer who will 
devote his attention to ** Breeding" will not be 
disappointed ; that is, provided he enter upon it 
wilii spirit and perseverance. It is often said 
that farmers cannot obtain sufficiently remunera- 
tive prices for the horses which they rear. But 
the reason is obvious; — they do not breed from 
the right sort, neither do they take sufficient care 
of their stock. To describe the sort that ought 
to be produced, and to explain the treatment 
which horses require to render them valuable, is 
the chief object of the present labours of 
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10 THE STUD FARM. 

condition of the horses by which they were 
occupied. So great was the distinction as to 
induce pie to abandon the use of the three stalls 
for hunters^ or even for horses of an inferior 
class, if I could find room elsewhere. It was 
so situated as to be almost constantly secluded 
from the rays of the sun; the door and one 
window faced the east, and originally another 
window, which I bricked up, faced the north ; 
verily, nothing could have been more injudiciously 
planned. The door of the boxes opened to the 
west, and they had the sun almost continually 
shining upon them, whenever we were favoured 
with his cheering rays; an influence which the 
three stalls did not enjoy, but which should be 
courted with the greatest assiduity. 

Light, dry, sandy soils are evidently the most 
conducive to the healthy condition of the equine 
tribe ; but in this selection I do not include the 
black peaty sands approximating to bogs, or 
which, in point of fact, are bogs partially re- 
claimed by draining, surrounded by large tracts 
of land in their primitive condition ; for in such 
situations humidity of atmosphere invariably 
prevails, most prejudicial to the health of the 
horse. Such land is found in the neighbourhood 
of Ascot, Bagshot, and the surrounding country, 
where fogs most prevail. Very few, if any, horses 
are bred in that locality. 
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Those situations where chalk or limestone forms 
the substratum are eligible^ also dry loams ; but 
strong' clays are exceptionable for this reason — 
they are retentive of superficial moisture to a 
great extent in wet weather^ and during the dry 
periods they become excessively hard^ both of 
which extremes are injurious to the legs and 
feet. 

In any case, unless it has been previously per- 
formed, the land used for paddocks or yards to be 
occupied by blood stock, or horses of any other 
description, as well as that upon which their food 
is raised, should be thoroughly drained. The 
humid, rich pasture land found in many districts 
producing gross succulent herbage, adapted as 
food for young or fattening cattle and cows, is 
not to be selected for the horse. Such productions 
may tend to augment the quantity of a mare's 
milk, but at the same time it will have a pre- 
judicial influence on the quality ; a most important 
consideration in reference to the welfare of the 
young foal, as I shall endeavour to illustrate in 
future pages. 

The most intelligent and able agriculturists 
have decided that the best system of rearing cat- 
tle is that of keeping them in yards or enclosures, 
well sheltered with suitable buildings, where food 
is regularly supplied to them throughout the year. 
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green crops being provided to be mown for the 
purpose during the summer months. It is^ no 
doubts a system far preferable to that of turning 
them out at any time in pasture fields^ because 
the food goes so much further, the cattle are more 
quiet, less exposed to accident, and the annoyance 
of flies and other insects which torment them in 
hot weather. Moreover, the vast amount of 
valuable manure that is collected, and the soakage 
secured in tanks, admits of an increased quantity 
of stock being kept on a given quantity of land. 
The great obstacle of the system of rearing cattle 
according to the above-mentioned system, arises 
from the want, on most farms, of suitable sheds 
or buildings. Prejudice in favour of old customs 
may likewise in many instances prevail ; but these 
are times when prejudice must give way to reason, 
or the evil consequences will be seriously felt. 
In the arts and sciences, manufactures and com- 
merce, the march of improvement makes rapid 
strides; if the occupiers of land do not bestir 
themselves, and endeavour, at least, to follow if 
not rival their fellow men who congregate in 
towns, their relative position in social life must 
undergo a mortifying change. If the practice 
be good, which no doubt it is, of keeping cattle 
in yards and sheds all the year round, it is of 
much greater importance in the management of 
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a breeding stud^ and the profits will assuredly be 
more remunerative. I do not mean to advise that 
young colts are to be kept in a positive state of 
confinement^ a course adopted by some breeders 
of racing stocky but which^ from experience and 
reflection^ I believe to be most erroneous. I would 
recommend paddocks from one to three acres in 
extent, in which they should be enlarged a few 
hours daily during fine weather. Exercise is 
necessary to promote the development of muscle 
and increase the strength of horses, although it is 
not essential to the well-doing of cattle, to whom 
quietude and repose are more beneficial in order 
to promote a propensity for the accumulation of 
meat. 

Three or four fillies or geldings may be turned 
into the same paddock together, by which arrange- 
ment a small tract of land will suffice as the play- 
ground for a considerable number. Thoroughbred 
colts which have not been castrated will, of course, 
require separate enclosures. The number and 
size of these paddocks must, of course, be regu- 
lated by the magnitude of the stud. At the same 
time that there is no objection to it, it is not 
essential that any grass or pasturage should be 
cultivated in them ; in fact, if they are constantly 
occupied by any number of horses, they will be 
sure to destroy nearly all the vegetation. Air and 
exercise are in this case the only objects in view. 
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Hence, another reason for asserting that grazing 
land is not at all essential for the use of a stud farm, 
and that many of those agriculturists who occupy 
arable farms, which at the present crisis cannot 
be made remunerative by the cultivation of wheat 
and barley, may convert their land to profit by 
breeding horses. In corroboration of this I will 
cite an example worthy of notice. When the 
late Lord George Bentinck (whose experience in 
such matters was unquestionable) commenced 
breeding race horses on an extensive scale, his 
principal establishment was at Danebury, where 
he formed paddocks, and erected such buildings 
as were required. For the information of those 
who are not acquainted with the spot, it is neces- 
sary to mention that Danebury is surrounded by 
arable land and extensive downs of a dry cha- 
racter, with a substratum of chalk. His lordship, 
as all the world will acknowledge, was too good a 
judge not to have made a suitable selection, and 
having to incur the expense of fencing round the 
paddocks and constructing the buildings, there 
can be no doubt of his having chosen that spot as 
being well calculated for his object. 

When a breeding stud of any magnitude is 
about to be formed, it will be requisite to erect 
suitable buildings, or render those which may be 
in existence convenient for the purpose. Two 
arrangements present themselves ; one having the 
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boxes and such like constructions surrounding an 
extensive yard ; the other that of building boxes 
or hovels in the paddocks^ dependent upon cir- 
cumstances^ such m the taste of the proprietor^ and 
the size of the enclosures ; when the advantages 
and objections attendant upon either arrangement 
are fairly considered, they wiU perhaps be pretty 
equally balanced^ giving a preference possibly to 
the first plan ; yet, when circumstances will per- 
mit^ the most desirable course is undoubtedly to be 
provided with both; that is, a homestead, and a cer- 
tain number of the paddocks supplied with hovels* 
The principal objection to having all the boxes 
together, appears to exist in the trouble, and per- 
haps some trifling amount of risk attendant upon 
taking the stock backwards and forwards to the 
paddocks. Much of this, however, depends upon 
the distance or contiguity of those enclosures. If 
the hovels are in the paddocks, it must be remem- 
bered there will be a trouble incurred of supplying 
the stock with hay and com at certain intervals of 
the day, with the disadvantage of some waste of 
provender, or, perchance, occasionally of its mis- 
appropriation. For the accommodation of a small 
establishment the existence of old buildings will, 
in all probability, influence the determination^ 
Hovels in some of the paddocks will unquestionably 
be found useful for the accommodation of brood 
mares whose vicious dispositions render them un- 
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safe in the company of their own species. That, 
however, is not very commonly the case ; for, in 
justice to the species, it must be said that they 
are social creatures, and may generally be trusted 
in lots of four or five, which, in large establish- 
ments, with enclosures of adequate proportions, 
will be found a great convenience. 

If I were about to erect buildings for the pur- 
pose of a stud farm, I would have them arranged 
as nearly as possible after the following plan. 
Fronting the south should be the cottage or resi- 
dence appropriated to the use of the stud groom 
or principal having the management of the estab- 
lishment, the arrangement of which it is not ne- 
cessary to give in detail, but in some convenient 
outbuilding connected therewith, conveniences for 
boiling water and preparing linseed are indispen- 
sible. The cottage facing the south will thus 
occupy that portion of the yard which, if fitted 
with boxes or hovels, would have a northern en- 
trance, — at all times to be avoided. Surrounding 
the yard, boxes or hovels must be erected in num- 
ber according to the proposed magnitude of the 
stud ; and as a southern aspect is preferable to any 
other, it is desirable to arrange the proportions of 
the yard as much as possible to attain that desi- 
deratum. Each box or hovel ought to measure 
twelve feet by sixteen feet. At the comers of 
the yard it is convenient to have a large hovel for 
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mares tafoal in, or for use on particular occasions. 
A building in the centre of the yard containing 
an apartment for an attendant, with a large box or 
hovel on each side, also, for the convenience of 
foaling maires, or in case of indisposition requiring 
constant attention. This edifice may contain a 
granary entered into through a room for hay; and 
by having the granary at the end of the attend- 
ant's apartment, an arrangement can readily be 
effected to supply a bin or receptacle with a cer- 
tain quantity of oats, to which he could have con- 
stant access. The other portion of this building 
may be set aside for straw, or sheds may be pro- 
vided on the outside. The doors to the boxes or 
hovels, and the hay and straw compartments, by 
being placed at the corners, and cut off, would 
be the means of avoiding accidents which fre- 
quently occur where there are angular projections. 
The entrance to all the boxes should be on the 
left hand, as it affords most space, and the doors, 
which should be four feet wide, should be con- 
structed to open outwards ; there should be hooks 
in the wall to keep them back during the ingress 
and egress of the inmates. Boilers should be 
placed on the door cases to prevent accidents in 
passing and repassing. If the doors are cut through 
transversely at the height of five feet, the upper 
portion being secured with iron bars, they may 
be so contrived as to be thrown open in hot wea- 
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ther ; but by no means are such doors to be recom- 
mended without the protection of the iron bars, 
as many instances have occurred of mares and 
foals endeavouring to leap through half-doors^ and 
of course by so doing seriously injuring them- 
selves. 

One of the principal features in the good ar- 
rangement of buildings for the purpose of shelter- 
ing horses in is ventilation. A moderately warm, 
at the same time dry, temperature is necessary for 
the health of these animals; to promote which^ 
some measures must be adopted to allow the es- 
cape of foul air, but without admitting cur- 
rents of air to come in contact with the in- 
mates. Holes in the walls are frequently formed, 
having little wooden shutters to slide backwards 
and forwards as occasion may require ; these should 
be as high as the side walls will permit. There 
should be also tunnels through the roof, made with 
four boards from nine to twelve inches wide, with 
cupola tops to prevent rain from descending. One 
of these may be so arranged as to afford ventilation 
for two boxes which are contiguous to each other, 
and I believe them to be the most effectual of any. 
If the walls, and consequently the roof, be lofty, 
they may, probably, be dispensed with, and the 
apertures in the walls only adopted ; but the most 
complete and satisfactory plan is to be provided 
with both, as either can be closed at pleasure. Most 
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persons are willing to acknowledge the importance 
of ventilation ; and yet many buildings, appropri- 
ated to the use of horses, are very imperfectly con- 
structed in this respect. It may, therefore, appear 
necessary to add a few more words on this import- 
ant subject, the result of investigation made by an 
acknowledged authority. Boussingault calculates 
that the horse consumes thirteen pounds three 
and a half ounces of oxygen in twenty-four hours, 
which is used in converting the carbon into car- 
bonic acid. Presuming, therefore, that the same 
excess of oxygen is consumed by the horse that 
is consumed of carbon, according to the experi- 
ments of Boussingault, a horse requires more than 
five times the amount of fresh air essential' to the 
vital process in man ; and, furthermore, when it 
is observed that the air in a confined room or 
building, that is, where no admission of fresh or 
atmospheric air exists, becomes contaminated and 
deprived of its vital properties by the process of 
inspiration and expiration, how important it must 
appear that horses should be kept in apartments 
very perfectly arranged for the admission of fresh, 
and the escape of foul air, which being expanded 
by heat and contracted by cold, the amount of 
oxygen is unequal under difierent temperatures. 
A moderate degree of warmth is essential to the 
healthy condition of the horse. It therefore fol- 
lows, that a considerable amount of ventilation 
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must be provided^ m order ta supply tiie yital 
principle of the atmosphere^ During every nao-r 
ment of life animals are taking in oxygen by 
means of the organs of respiration ; but no part 
of that oxygen remains in the system ; it is given 
forth in the form of carbon and hydrogen^ conotr 
monly called sweat, by exhalations from the skin, 
and the ordinary evacuations. The number <^ 
respirations is reguls^d by the extent of exercise 
or work. Every man acquainted with the treat- 
ment of horses is aware of the consequence which 
follows from bringing them into confined stables 
or buildings. 

When about to erect new buildings, the mate- 
rial of which they are to be constructed becomes 
a matter for consideration. The selection will, in 
some measure, be determined by locality; in other 
words, the productions of the district. Ec(momy 
and durability are two important considerations. 
In those countries where a slaty kind of stone 
abounds, provided it is not so soft and porous as 
to cause the buildings to be damp, it may be 
brought into use v^ry advantageously. Much of 
this is found in parts of Oxfordshire and Glouces* 
tershire, especially on the Cotswold hills. Where 
this is not to be obtained, for substantial work 
bricks will bear the palm. Temporary hovels may 
be built with gorse ; in which case flakes, made 
with rods similar to the hurdles used in some 
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cocmtriee, formed in panels to fit the frame-\vork, 
usually protect the interior; but they are very 
fragile, and a kick injures them. Elm dbibs might 
be substituted with good effect Very neat, in- 
deed ornamental, hovels are <^nstructed with fir 
poles sawn asunder, jdaced perpendicularly, and 
faced ei:temally with a round and flat surface al- 
ternately, by which means the flat sutfieu^es come 
together, and being sufficiently lapped over and 
carefully joined, will be thoroughly air tight. Two 
coats of the pine varnish on the outside will pre- 
serve thetn from the effects of the weather. It 
has an infimtely better appearance than that 
abominable production, gas tar, which becomes 
soft in hot Weatber> when it adheres to everything 
which comes in contact with it ; but besides that, 
I believe it to be exceedingly offenrive to the ol- 
factory nerves of the equine race, and, conse- 
quently, highly injurious to mates in foal, as ren- 
dering them liable to premature labour. Where 
chalk can be procured^ it forms excellent walls for 
outbuildings, and, if properly constructed, is very 
durable. It is, however, indi^ensably necessary 
to protect the inside with boards from four feet 
six to five feet high, if horses are to be lodged in 
the Interior. It is, no doubt, particularly con- 
ducive to h^th, and neutraliSEes the acidulous salt 
produced in stables. Clay may also be brought 

into use if near at hand at a very trifling expense. 
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The inside of the building being formed with 
boards, on the outer side, at the distance of one 
foot, flakes made with rods are firmly fixed, and 
the intermediate. space filled up with well tern- 
pered clay and rammed as the work proceeds ; it 
should be thoroughly softened with water^ so that 
portions of it may be forced through the apertures 
in the flakes ; the exterior is then coated over with 
common plaster and white-washed, which gives it 
a very sightly appearance, and will last many 
years. The worst description of hovels that can 
be constructed are those which are formed with 
weather-boarding, which very soon warps, pre- 
senting interstices for the admission of the wind ; 
cold draughts are thereby admitted, which ought 
at all times to be most sedulously guarded against. 

I have been thus profuse in enumerating a 
variety of materials for the construction of out- 
buildings, as there are some localities in which 
they are available at a very trifling expense, and 
which may answer the purpose for a small estab- 
lishment ; but in a general way bricks are un- 
questionably the best materials, and as the duty 
upon them is reduced, their cost is now somewhat 
less than formerly. 

For the roofing of all buildings to be occupied 
by horses, nothing appears to be better adapted 
than thatch, being less obnoxious to the changes 
of atmosphere than slates or tiles. Slates certainly 
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present the nicest appearance^ and they admit of 
a flatter roof; but when the rays of the sun strike 
upon them in hot summer weather, they reflect a 
degree of heat almost insufferable; during cold 
rains, frost, and snow, they are subservient to 
extreme chilliness. To obviate this, the rafters 
should be ceiled inside — a precaution also neces- 
sary with tiles. Either of the latter are, of course, 
more durable than thatch, which has the disad- 
vantage of being liable to harbour rats. The 
material of which the walls are formed may, in 
some measure, determine this question, slates or 
tiles being the usual companions of bricks. 

We now come to the very important considera- 
tion of the material with which the paving or 
bottoms of the buildings are to be prepared. 
Architects in general propose bricks; but they 
are very objectionable on account of the exceed- 
ingly smooth surface which they present. When 
horses are rising from a recumbent position, they 
are very apt to slip and strain themselves, from 
want of foot-hold. In a state of nature, a com- 
parison quite admissible on this occasion, the horse 
always finds a resistance for his hind toes in the 
earth on which he lies. Many a lameness, the 
cause of which could never be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, has had its origin from the animal 
slipping when in the act of rising. It is in all 
cases desirable, when a horse meets with an acci- 
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dent^ to ascertain the cause, not only as regards 
certain indications to be derived from that know- 
ledge, which will direct, to some extent, the appli- 
cations or remedies best calculated to promote a 
cure, but to jwrevent a recurrence of the evil. It 
is so clear to any one who will take the trouble to 
observe a horse in the act of getting up, that he 
requires a fulcrum for the toe of the hind foot, 
from which he may make his spring, or effort to 
raise his hind quarters, that it is extra(»*dinary 
any one having r^surd for ihe safety of his stock 
diould permit the apartments specially appro* 
priated to the repose of the animals to be so con- 
structed as to be constantly pregnant with danger. 
For this reason, small stones, neatly and nicely 
laid in sand, form the most eligible paving for all 
descriptions of buildings in whidi horses are to lie 
down. The more level it is laid the better, pro- 
vided there is sufficient fall for the water to run 
off, declining to the outer wall, where there should 
be a grating over a dram, to allow the escape of 
any moisture, but of which there wiU be very 
little when the litter is carefully removed wid re- 
plenished at proper intervals. Drains earned to 
the centre are objectionable, inasmuch as they 
convey a current of air to that part where the 
horse is usually either standing or reposing ; but 
if placed close to the wall, no such inconvenience 
is produced; besides which they assist ventilation. 
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The fittings or furniture required in boxes, 
hovels, or, in fact, any kind of stabling, cannot be 
too simple ; and they should be as few as possible. 
The ostentatious display of variety incurs expense 
without utility. Any projections or ledges which 
the inmates oaa take hold of with their teeth, and 
be thereby induced to contract the abominable 
habit of crib^biling, sboidd be studiously avcnded. 
A well for the hay is certainly preferable to a 
rack; the only objection I ever heard advanced 
against die former being, that horses will turn 
over the hay so offered to them with their noses, 
and, by blowing upon it, render it unpalatable, 
thus creating waste. This they may do to a cer- 
tain extent, but it is a mistaken notion respecting 
waste. If given to them in r«ck«, they will fre- 
quently pull it out and tread it under their feet, 
when much of it is soiled and carried away with 
the refuse litter. Moreover, when placed in a 
well or manger, the hay is in a position more 
natural to the horse than in a rack: it is his 
custom to feed from the ground, not to browse the 
trees, with which habit racks appear to be more in 
conformity. There are certain propensities and 
functions of the animsd, in a state c^ nature, which 
it is desirable should be assimilated as nearly as 
possible in a state <^ domestication. The usual 
materials for mangers are slates, quarries, iron, or 
o^, the superiority of which may be estimated 
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in similar rotation to that in which they are enu- 
merated. Excellent mangers are formed of slate, 
especially when made out of one solid block ; but 
they can only be procured in that fashion at the 
quarries, from which, if the distance be consider- 
able, the expense of carriage is a consideration. 
The mangers should be hollowed out something 
after the form of a pie-dish, with an excavated 
rim at the upper edge, to prevent horses from 
throwing the corn out ; and, with a similar view, 
they should be of considerable depth ; the bottom 
should be worked quite flat. A tolerably large- 
sized manger is at all times to be preferred, as 
many persons entertain an opinion that when the 
corn is spread thinly over a large expansive sur- 
face, it is a means of preventing greedy feeders 
from bolting their oats without thoroughly masti- 
cating them. Although not quite in a condition 
to acknowledge the truth of this assertion to the 
full extent, it may assist in a very trifling degree. 
The front part of all mangers, whatever material 
they be made of, should be suflSciently thick to pre- 
vent horses from gnawing them ; and they should 
be made round. If of wood, they should be pro- 
tected with iron. Very superior mangers are made 
with slabs of slate — the only inferiority which they 
present, compared with those made from blocks, 
consists in the comers or angles, which prevent 
their being kept so scrupulously clean, a desidera- 
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turn of the utmost importance^ affording a sub- 
stantial reason for recommending solid slate in 
preference to any other material for this purpose. 
Wood is open to the same objection with respect 
to angles and comers^ with the additional one of 
being so much more porous, consequently per- 
mitting the adhesion of any wet or moist sub- 
stance, especially of bran-mashes, which form a 
considerable portion of the dietary of brood-mares 
and young stock. Such mangers, therefore, should 
be chosen as are capable of being most readily 
and perfectly cleaned. If particles of bran- 
mashes are suffered to remain along the edges 
and comers of mangers, where horses cannot 
reach, they soon become sour and offensive to 
these delicate-feeding animals, independent of 
which the food afterwards offered to them becomes 
contaminated and unwholesome. Iron mangers 
are much in fashion, but they are seldom made 
deep enough or sufficiently flat at the bottom. 
An improvement has lately been introduced, by 
lining them with a kind of white ware, which I 
have no doubt answers a good purpose ; but many 
people object to iron for mangers in consequence 
of its being very cold. Hard red quarries are 
often used, the front of the manger being formed 
of a semicircidar piece of cast iron, representing 
the half of a pipe ; it possesses one recommenda- 
tion, that of not being enticing to horses to take 
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hold of witt their teeth ; but fts the quarries can- 
not foe laid without the angles already deprecated, 
they must give plaoe to the solid blocks of slate. 

Apart from the nieety requisite in offering 
food to horses, and the importance of thoroughly 
deansing, at all times, the apparatus from which 
they feed, there is another very important tcon- 
sideration, that of being able to purify tho* 
roughly every part of their habitation in the event 
of illness. The mangers are on such occiedons of 
paramount importance. The exudations of offen- 
sive mucus, which prevail in cases of colds and 
strai^les, should be most scrupulously extirpated, 
but this cannot be performed so effectually from 
wood as from slate, quarries, or iron. 

The influenza is a malady always to be regarded 
as contagious, and it is one whidi will, at times, 
attack the best r^ulated studs ; being contagious, 
and therefore likely to affect healthy animals if 
placed in stables previously occupied by invalids, 
it is of the utmost importance that such buildings 
should be so C(»i8tructed as to admit of purification 
to the utmost extent, and with the greatest 
facility. Chloride of lime is the best disinfectant 
that can foe used, and should always foe applied to 
the mangers when influenza or strangles have 
made their appearance^ 

Keceptades for water should also foe provided, 
80 that forood mares may have constant access to 
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it: and any contriTaiice by way of pipes, which 
the position of the buildings will admit, is far 
preferable to the labour incurred by carrying the 
water to replenish theixu 

Each box or hovel g^ould be furnished with a 
window, which should be placed sufficiently high 
as to be secure from breakage : to guard against 
accidents it should also be protected with iron 
bars. If made to open and shut, it may be used 
for the purpose of ventilation when required. 
The most convenient plan appears to be that of 
hanging it upon a pivot or axis, by which means 
it may be opened to any extent, and shut at 
pleasure. 

Before conclu^g the arrangements for ky- 
ing out the stud farm, we must advert to the 
material with which the space in front of the 
boxes is to be covered. The choice will, I think, 
be in &vour of tan. Gravel may look neater; 
but it is objectionable from its liability to in- 
sinuate itself into the clefts of the tender &ogs of 
foals, and thereby engender thrushes. Straw 
may be the substitute if tan is not easily pro* 
cured; but, as that space may be required in 
stormy weather for the occupation of a few mares 
and their foals during an hour or two of the day, 
when the elements prohibit their being taken out 
into the paddocks, it is evident that nothing in 
the fashion of paving is admissible. Here I must 
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remark, however, that, much as I am opposed to 
the carelessness of allowing foals or young stock 
to be exposed to nun, I am still more adverse to 
having them shut up, unless imperatively com- 
pelled by the inclemency of the weather. 

Passing now to the arrangements of the pad- 
docks, enough has already been urged on the 
necessity for rendering the soil thoroughly dry, 
by means of drains : but it may be well to offer 
a caution upon the danger attending open drains 
or ditches of any kind. Mares, especially when 
in foal, and more so as the time approaches when 
they are about to bring forth, are very fond of 
rolling themselves on the ground. Lands, raised 
as they commonly are in Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, and other grass countries, are, from the 
same cause, replete with danger : if a mare rolls 
over upon her back into one of the hollow parts, 
it is very probable she may not be able to recover 
herself without assistance ; and, in struggling to 
do so, will incur serious injury. It will thus be 
seen that paddocks, having a perfectly smooth 
surface, are the best adapted for the occupation 
of brood mares. For colts and young stock it is, 
however, another affair : the more numerous and 
prominent the undulations the better; uneven 
surfaces improve their action^ and give suppleness 
to their limbs. A horse that has never been 
accustomed to move upon anything but the 
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smoothest surface of grass, is a helpless creature 
when ridden over fallow fields and other in- 
equalities. Even supposing that the stud farm is 
intended solely for the purpose of breeding 
racing stock, it is highly desirable they should be 
accustomed to the free use of their limbs to the 
utmost limits that safety will permit; but, as 
these pages are intended to convey suggestions 
for rearing stock for general purposes, it would 
be an unpardonable oversight to have omitted 
these remarks. 

It will be found most convenient to have a 
certain number of paddocks ranging from one to 
two acres; and, if the establishment be extensive, 
some of larger dimensions: but, as they should 
be considered exclusively intended for the purpose 
of exercise, and not for the pasturage which they 
afford, it is a waste of ground to have them very 
spacious. No doubt can exist as to what consti- 
tutes the best kind of fence : a brick wall is 
certainly the most durable and effective, but it is 
expensive. In those districts where stone walla 
form the boundaries of fields, the same material 
may be brought into use most effectively. They 
should be at least six feet or six feet and a half 
high. Large doors may be introduced with ad- 
vantage with walls of any kind. The chalk walls 
already alluded to form excellent fences where 
that substance is procurable. Strong quick hedges. 
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formed as they are at Newmarket, are very good, 
but they require a lapse of some years ere they 
grow suflSciently strong and high, either for the 
purposes of shelter ox security; during which 
period it is necessary to guard them with posts 
and rails on each side : similar contrivances, but 
made to move away, must also protect the gate* 
way. Gorse or furze planted upon a bank, faced 
with stone, may be suggested as an excellent 
fence : horses have a great antipathy to the 
prickly nature of that shr^b, which, being an 
evergreen, affords as much pvotection in winter as 
in summer. The propensity which horses possess 
of breaking through fences, some more so than 
others, must dictate the propriety of having them 
so strong as not only to prevent them from 
accomplishing that feat, but also of attempting it. ' 
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Procreation. — The Superiority of Horses of the present and 
past Ages considered. — Immense Increase of Racing during 
the last Century. — Consolation to Breeders. — Formation of a 
Stud. — Causes of Disappointment — Symmetrical Proportion! 
essential, combined with fashionable Blood. — Attributes 
enumerated. — Loss and Disappointment averted by judi- 
cious Selections of Mares and Stallions. — Importance of 
Beauty in Hunters and Hacks. — A young Farmer's Idea of 
a Brood Mare, and his Selection of a StaUion. — Racing 
Blood. — Aged Stallions and Mares generally most successfuL 
— Sort of Mares to breed Hunters and Hacks. — Extremes 
objectionable Hereditary Defects. 

If the ingenuity of man could by any possibility 
define certain causes which would insure certain 
results in reference to the procreation of animals, 
infallible rules might be established* But this 
cannot be accomplished, and therefore the breed- 
ing of all kinds of domestic animals must, in some 
measure, remain subservient to the decrees of 
Nature. Still there are many obvious principles 
which BO generally lead to similar consequences, 
that Aey may be very faithfully held ss acknow- 
ledged facts. Nature appears sometimes to thwart 
man's hopes with little incidents, which at the 
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first glance are not only unexpected^ but seem to 
be unaccountable ; yet a little reflection will clear 
up the mystery. The union of a black horse 
with a chesnut mare may give birth to a grey 
foal; and many similar events may take place, 
quite as readily to be accounted for when reflection 
and investigation are brought into action. It is 
to control, so far as lies in human nature, such 
results as may be most conducive to profit and 
convenience, that experience and circumspection 
are so important to the successful management of 
a breeding stud 

Much has been written on the question whether 
the horses of the present day are superior to those 
which were bred by our immediate ancestors. 
This is a query which must remain in some doubt, 
as we can only be guided by the fallacious result 
of timing race horses ; of other kinds, there is no 
test whatever* It is well known that the qualities 
of race horses of the same age can only be de- 
termined by running them together. How much 
more delusive, therefore, must be the time test in 
those comparisons where a series of years has 
intervened between the respective probations, since 
we are well aware that such ancient records are 
less accurate than those of the present day. 

One great object in breeding domestic animals^ 
whether they be horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, has 
been to improve as well as to perpetuate the re- 
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spective species. Has so much time^ money^ and 
experience been wasted over the first of our domes- 
tic animals^ the horse^ to no good purpose? 
Candour willj I thinks respond in the negative, 
and upon this reasoning we may surely infer that 
the present breed of horses quite equals, if it does 
not excel, those of our forefathers. That they 
did not bring to the post so many bad horses as 
are trained and brought out to run at the present 
time is an incontrovertible fact, but then there 
were not the same motives in existence. There 
were not anything like the numbers of race meet- 
ings held in those days. In 1750 there are only 
the records of twenty- two assemblages of this kind, 
at which no more than sixty-four races were run, 
and mention is made of seventeen horses which 
won at minor places. In 1825 there were sixty- 
six meetings, at which five hundred and ninety* 
five races took place. In 1850 they were increased 
to one hundred and four meetings, which afibrded 
one thousand and twenty-five races, besides a vast 
number of village sports during fairs^ wakes, and 
such like rurgl festivals not enumerated in the 
Kacing Calendar, fully equal in increase of propor- 
tion to the seventeen winners mentioned as hav- 
ing run one century ago ; thus the augmentation 
during that period is in proportion to sixteen fold. 
Bacing, in its early stages, waa altogether on a 
different footing to what it now is« TherQ were 
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very few handicaps or engagements of that kind 
yielding remuneration and inducement to culti^ 
vate and train worthless weeds. Those contri- 
Tances are now propounded to a great extent to 
the encouragement of bad horses. The nobles of 
the land, and the wealthy patrons of the turf, who 
laid the foundation upon which the structure has 
so prosperously risen, ran their horses from mo- 
tives of laudable ambition and honour, more than 
for gain. They only brought their best horses to 
the post, as those alone had a chance of winning 
a four miles* race of heats at weight for age. 
Some consolation to breeders of racing stock is 
now in embryo in the hope that if they do not 
succeed in breeding first-rate horses, they may 
breed those which will pay expenses by winning 
handicaps, while the stimulus to obtain good 
horses need not be relaxed, as, under any cir- 
cumstances, they are capable of being turned to 
the greatest profit if judiciously managed. 

When about to form a stud of thoroughbred 
brood mares, the first and most certain step towards 
success is unquestionably to purchase those which 
have bred good runners. Their foals, if they be 
the offspring of a popular sire, will always com- 
mand a high price when offered for sale in the 
event of their not being kept on for the purpose 
of training ; but the purchase of such mares cannot 
be accomplished without a very considerable out- 
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lay of capital^ and such as few persons have the 
means or inclination to invest. Moreover, they 
are scarcely to be obtained at any price, unless 
the death of a breeder or some other very im- 
perative event compels the breaking up of an 
establishment. Mares that have been very ex- 
cellent runners themselves are often sought after 
for the purpose of breeding at enormously high 
figures, and have, in many instances, proved to 
be the worst speculations ; many of them never 
having produced a foal worth training ; and al- 
though it is not necessary to enumerate them, a 
reference to the Stud Book and comparison with 
the Eacing Calendar will bear out the assertion. 

It appears necessary to assign some reason for 
the disappointment which not unfrequently at- 
tends the speculation of breeding from mares that 
have evinced such vast superiority on the turf. 
Several may be adduced, one or more of which 
may weigh with the same individual. In the 
first place it 'often happens that such good crea- 
tures are so severely trained, and so fi-equently 
brought to the post, that their constitutions be- 
come impaired, some internal malady is esta- 
blished, or the functions of certain members are 
disorganised, most especially the lungs, when a 
vitiated condition of the blood takes place, and 
yet no external appearances will lead to the sup- 
position that there is anything amiss ; for it som^-^ 
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times happens that horses labouring under the 
effect of internal chronic disorders will carry 
much flesh, especially when they are not at work. 
Experienced veterinary practitioners may detect • 
these disorders, but they are not easily discovered 
by those who have the selection and care of 
horses in general. The nervous excitement fre- 
quently produced by a repetition of severe races 
has at times a great and most injurious influence 
over some animals, and which, in many instances, 
they never overcome. The effects on the con- 
stitution are permanent. It may be ascribed to 
temper, but still it is analogous with the constitu- 
tion, if severe races, often repeated, cause the 
functions of the animal to be impaired; under 
such chrcumstances the produce maybe influenced 
thereby. 

The most practicable, and generally the most 
profitable and satisfactory, course to be adopted 
for the establishment of a stud of brood mares 
for racing purposes, is that of purchasing good 
shaped animals, combining the most fashionable 
blood that can be obtained, and which has already 
been tried in the stud as well as on the turf. 
Those only should be admitted possessing the 
recommendation of sound constitutions and free- 
dom from hereditary defects or blemishes, with 
good legs and feet, uniting the sources of those 
perfections with the symmetrical proportions of 
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the body, on which is dependent the position of 
the legs, and to a great degree their quaMty« 
The wear which a horse's fore legs will sustain is 
greatly influenced by the form of the shoulders, 
and the union of those members* Action is also 
very materially governed by the same causes. The 
goodness of the hind legs is in a similar manner 
determined by proportions of the loins, thighs, and 
gaskins, with the hocks> all of which being nicely 
connected ensure a favourable position of the 
lower extremities. For it may be received as a 
general principle that horses not symmetrically 
proportioned cannot enjoy the requisite qualities 
of speedy action, and endurance. Symmetry must 
not, however, be mistaken as descriptive of beauty, 
for there are many plain*looking horses excellent 
racers ; but upon minute examination they will be 
found to possess that harmony of proportion which 
is essential to true action* Shape and make, is a 
subject of the utmost importance, and yet, in racing 
establishments, too frequently overlooked. ** Like 
begetd like," is a maxim which, although not 
infallible, ought not to be forgotten. It is more 
frequently applicable to defects than perfections. 
K the axiom could always be depended upon, 
breeding would be reduced to a certainty. By 
the union of a superior mare with a horse of 
equal merits an equally good foal would be pro*- 
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duced. As it is more frequently the case that 
hereditary imperfections and constitutional defects 
are entailed on the offspring than otherwise, too 
much circumspection cannot be observed in these 
particulars. If these subjects were more generally 
attended to than they are, less disappointment 
and loss would ensue ; but if a mare be fashion- 
ably bred, no matter how ill-formed she may 
be, or has shown some running, as so<m as her 
career on the turf is over, she is consigned to 
the harem. Beauty of proportion and appear- 
ance is a matter of still greater importance 
when it is the intention to breed hunters, hacks, 
or carriage horses, of which denomination twenty 
handsome ones, with showy action, are more 
readily sold than one whose merit consists in his 
goodness, without style and appearance to recom- 
mend him. Especially for the service of a stud 
farm, from which they must usually be sold before 
their qualities are put to the test, appearances are 
most essential desiderata. 

Unfortunately many persons are sadly mistaken 
in the qualifications of animals, or the purposes 
for which they are calculated, and thus in making 
their selection of brood mares choose those for 
occupations which they are totally unfit for. In 
illustration of this, a short time since a young 
farmer, whom I met in the hunting-field, called my 
attention to a mare he was riding, inquiring at 
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the same time if I did not think she would be 
valuable as a brood mare. Looking her over I 
found her to be a thick, cloggy, vulgar animal, 
without the appearance of fashion, but having a 
great back and loins, her only recommendations* 
She had a short neck, with defective upright 
shoulders, round fleshy legs, small feet for her 
bulk, and little weak hocks : with such a frame 
it is scarcely necessary to add that she had no 
action. My inquiry was, what sort of foal he 
expected to obtain from her? he answered, *^A 
** hunter. I shall send her to — ," mentioning 
the name of a horse that won the St. Leger a 
few years since. I do not introduce his name, 
having no desire to injure the reputation of the 
animal, and consequently the profits of his owner, 
but I consider him to be the most perfect brute 
as a stallion imaginable. He is a great coarse, 
heavy animal, with long striding action, and as a 
hunter, in deep ground, would tire himself in a 
mile. Two such animals never ought to be 
united with any expectation of success. Put to 
an active cart stallion, or Yorkshire horse, the 
mare alluded to would no doubt breed something 
calculated for the vans . in London, for which 
purpose horses of great size command a remune- 
rative price. 

The production of a happy medium by the 
union of two extremes, is scarcely, if ever, realised. 
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Persons sometimes fancy that by putting a hug^, 
clumsy^ cart mare to a thoroughbred stallion, they 
will have a produce with power and action ; reason-^ 
ably expecting to obtain some of the proportions 
of each parent. Imagine a creature with the head 
and body of the dam, the neck, shoulders, and legs 
of the sire, and a pretty specimen of the equine 
tribe it will be. But that is a common result of 
such attempts. 

The racing success of the family to which a 
mare is related may be looked upon as a criterion 
worthy of attention, not only with reference to 
the parentage, but also in the brothers and sisters. 
There are numerous examples of mares showing 
very little superiority as racers themselves that 
have produced excellent stock ; but then it will be 
generally discovered that their parents have dis- 
tinguished themselves either on the turf or in the 
stud. The faculty of racing in such cases seems 
to have remained in abeyance, as it were, during 
a generation, manifesting itself also in some of 
the collateral branches. The age at which mares 
are put to the stud must depend upon circum* 
stances ; so long as their services, in their various 
employments, are valuable, few persons are will- 
ing to commence breeding from them. It has 
often proved the case, both with mares and 
stallions, that their best foals have not come 
forth till they became advanced in years ; this> 
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however^ more generally applies to stallions than 
mares. I am quite unable to state the cause, or 
even to assume the reason, neither have I ever 
met with any person who could do so satisfac-^ 
torily. Bacing mares often end their career on 
the turf at three years old, some even at two, and 
most when six or seven, at which latter period 
they may be considered most eligible for stud 
purposes* Many breeders appear to covet very 
young mares, but, from the observations which I 
hav6 made, I have no reason to recommend them^ 
It may sometimes occur with blood stock that 
cannot race, and are worthless for other purposes, 
that no occupation can be found for them, and 
thus they find their way into the stud ; yet it is 
often more than questionable whether they are cal- 
culated for that, and if it would not be more pru- 
dent to consign them to the boiling house of the 
nearest kennel. Mares will continue to breed till 
five-and-twenty, sometimes till they are nearly or 
quite thirty years old, but as they approximate to 
that age their produce is generally smaller than 
during the more vigorous term of their lives. 

The class of mares available for breeding 
hunters and hacks are not readily to be procured 
until they are at an advanced age. Persons do 
not like to part with those of a superior description 
till they have done their work, and none but good 
ones ought to be admitted. Who would be willing 
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to give up a clever hunter so long as she carried 
her owner safe and well ? 

To commence breeding with an old worn-out 
creature at the age of sixteen or seventeen jears^ 
cannot be sanctioned, the object being profit, by 
breeding fine, vigorous, and powerful animals. It 
is from such mistaken practices, conjoined with 
others quite as erroneous, that farmers have so 
frequently in disgust given up breeding as an un- 
successful employment, ostensibly in consequence 
of the very injudicious selections which they have 
made both of sires and dams. To obtain a good 
sort of mare it is far better to give a good price 
for one at six or seven years old, than to attempt 
the speculation with one whose infirmities render 
it very problematical whether her produce will be 
worth rearing. From a good sound young mare 
you may expect to have some ten or a dozen fine 
colts, which in due time may sell for one hundred 
sovereigns each ; an infirm, aged, worn out animal, 
may favour you with foals which will not produce 
thirty pounds each. You have therefore a large 
margin for the contingent profit upon an additional 
outlay of twenty or thirty pounds for a brood 
mare. 

Blind mares and stallions do not often produce 
blind foals, neither does it invariably follow that 
foals are roarers, because their progenitors were 
afflicted with that malady ; yet these are defects 
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which shotild be most suspiciovLsly entertained,'^! 
use that expression advisedly, — because I would 
not reject the one or the other without most scru- 
pulously investigating the cause, provided the 
animal was unexceptionable in other respects. 
Accidents, such as blows from inhuman savages, 
or bites from other horses, may deprive the un- 
fortunate creature of eyesight. Such an event 
cannot be imagined by the most fanciful as tend- 
ing to produce the like evil in the oflFspring. 
High feeding, bad stable management, especially 
when labouring under cold, and excessively violent 
exertion, may cause inflammation, which occasion- 
ally terminates in blindness. Those are not cases 
which need create apprehension. Bat cataract is 
another afiair, having an hereditary tendency. 
Whenever constitutional blindness is to be traced 
through former generations, or collateral branches, 
the animal certainly ought not to be used for the 
procreation of its species. 

We do not often hear of roaring in mares, and 
being the effect of inflammation it may not gene- 
rally be characterised as hereditary, yet in some 
cases it would appear to be so, arising probably 
from a peculiar formation of the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, and in some cases from a peculiar suscepti- 
bility to inflammation of the mucous membrane, 
with which it is lined ; thus it may be fairly termed 
an hereditary defect in a modified degree. 
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Spayins and curbs being on most occasions re- 
sults proceeding from a peculiarity of form in the 
hock^may truly be denominated hereditary defects: 
they certainly ought to be rejected on all occasions* 
More attention has undoubtedly been paid to this 
pubject of late years, for there are evidently not 
so many horses affected with them as were to be 
aeen some £ye and twenty years ago. 
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BABBE9 AKP OTHBB BCABXS* 

Importance of Qaietode, •— Mares to Stallion. — Slipping Foals, 
frequent Causes thereof. — Preyention of Eyils, — Arrange- 
ment of Mares 'withont Foals. 

Hating folly discussed in another chapter tho 
period of the year most eligible for foals to be 
brought forth; it is only necessary in this place 
to offer a few remarks upon the attainment of 
that object. I will pass over the minutiae of 
trying, and the subsequent event, as subjects so 
thoroughly understood as not to require any de- 
tailed instruction, but after a mare has left the 
stallion it is of the utmost importance that she 
be kept free from all excitement. With mares 
that have never had foals more attention is re- 
quired than with those which have foals at their 
rides. Similar caution is also necessary with 
mares that have missed a year. 

It is usually the practice to present mares to 
the horse nine days after they have foaled. They 
are generally in a proper condition at that time, 
and there is no doubt as to its being the period 
most likely to ensure a renewal of that state so 
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earnestly desired. At the expiration of a fort- 
night the trial is repeated^ and again at the con- 
clusion of another similar period, when if she 
refuses, the event is generally considered to be 
conclusive, providing she has not during any 
interval evinced unfavourable symptoms. The 
custom of constantly harassing mares with the 
amorous dalliance of the stallion cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. Many are of such a tem- 
perament, that if so treated, they are almost 
certain not to prove in foal. 

When a mare foals early in January, she can- 
not, as a matter of course, be permitted to receive 
the addresses of the stallion till the succeeding 
month, or there will be some danger of her pre- 
senting her owner with ** an addition to the estab- 
lishment " at Ihe conclusion of the old year, by no 
means so acceptable an offering as a '^ New 
Year's gift" Neither is it advisable, under any 
circumstances, to run the time too near by sending 
mares to the horse early in February ; as it some- 
times happens mares do not go their full period^ 
and thus by spinning the calculation too fine much 
disappointment may ensue. 

If a mare slips her foal, it is sometimes the result 
of want of precaution, at others of an mherent 
propensity, which no attention seems capable of 
averting. When once it has occurred, it is very 
likely to happen ag^. The stench from carrion 
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is peculiarly offensive to mares during the period 
of gestation, and should therefore be most scru- 
pulously kept away from them, as well as every 
other bad smell, not omitting the disagreeable 
odour of gas tar, a production sometimes used to 
preserve gates, posts and rails, palings, and other 
kinds of wood work ; hence it should never be 
employed about any premises where mares are 
kept The fumes which arise from putrid vege- 
table matters are also exceedingly objectionable. 

The leaves of the savin tree being known to 
occasion abortion should be carefully excluded 
from the precincts of a stud farm. The willow, 
if consumed in large quantities, will produce a 
similar effect Such trees, therefore, should never 
be permitted to flourish within reach of brood 
mares; when in foal they have sometimes a 
morbid appetite for all descriptions of rubbish, for 
which reason it is better not to allow any trees to 
grow within their reach. All exciting events 
should be carefully avoided, especially the neigh- 
ing of stallions ; and those mares which may 
possess a habit of galloping about will be most 
safe in small enclosures by themselves ; few, how- 
ever, have this propensity when in foal, and it 
may be deemed an evidence against their being in 
that state ; but, under any circumstances, the rest- 
lessness of an individual should not be permitted 
to disturb the tranquillity of others. 

E 
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It may appear that I have been adducing 
precautions as to casualties which very seldom 
happen. But it is to be remembered that they 
relate to subjects over which the proprietor of a 
stud can exercise his control and discretion. On 
all occasions " prevention is better than cure," and 
in nothing is that axiom more applicable than in 
the management of a stud of horses. I remember 
some years since visiting a friend who was an ex- 
tensive breeder. He exclsdmed loudly against his 
ill luck, complaining that his stock was frequently 
subject to injuries, being lamed from kicking each 
other, and all sorts of disasters. Upon inspecting 
the premises, most of these mishaps were readily ac- 
counted for. The palings which were intended to, 
divide ihe paddocks were in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, absolutely down in places, with pieces of 
wood lying on the ground, wherein were rusty nails 
sticking upwards. The entire colts were running 
about without restraint, and, consequently, inflict- 
ing injuries on each other, — one of them was then 
suffering from a blow or bite on the eye ; and my 
friend ran through a long list of unfortunate 
events, most of which were traceable to want of 
precaution. Such cases must not be attributed to 
bad luck. 

^ Horses are social animals, and with the ex- 
ception of entire colts, may in general be per- 
mitted to enjoy each other's company during 
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certidn portions of the day in the paddocks or 
yards appropriated to their use. There may be^ 
however, some exceptions among brood mares, 
which are very soon recogniBed, and in that case 
the malicious animal must be sentenced to a life 
of solitude. To assign, however, separate depart- 
ments to barren mares, mares in foal, and mares 
with foal, will generally be advisable ; where there 
are conveniences, it is certainly safer to allow 
separate paddocks, or yards, for the accommodation 
of such mares as have foals by their sides. 

During the winter season, three hours' enlarge- 
ment in the paddocks, or yards, is quite sufficient 
for barren mares, or any others ; in the summer, 
there is no objection to their remaining out the 
greater portion of the day, being, of course, sup- 
plied with food during that period; nevertheless, if 
the weather be very hot, and flies troublesome, 
they will be better in some sheltered building, 
except early in the morning, or in the afternoon 
when the atmosphere is cooler. In fact, if the 
weather be very hot, it is a plan far preferable to 
keep them in during the day, and enlarge them 
at night. 
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CHAP. IV. 

8TAUJON8. 

Demand for ThoronghbFed Stock. -^DescendaEiits of Peneli^ie. 

— Changing Sires. — The Quagga and Arab Mare. — Coloor. 

— Choice of Stallions for particular Mares. — Improvements 
must be acquired by Degrees. — Superiority of the English 
Horse. — Their Sixe. — Anatomical Proportions. — Incon- 
sistency of Breeding from very Large Sires and Small Mares» 
and vice versa, — True Symmetry most frequent in Animals 
of moderate Size. -^ Standard of Excellence. — Effects of 
Food — Comparative Texture of Bone in the Thorou^bred 
and Cart-Horse. — Effects of Training and Racing. — Hero 
and his Pedigree. -^ Hereditary Properties. — Curious Inci- 
dents connected with celebrated Stallions. — General Opinions 
of Breeders. — Extremes deprecated. — The most likely 
Means of breeding Valuable Stock. — Hereditary Defects. — 
The Opinion of & Veterinary Surgeon thereon. — Exercise 
for Stallions. — Hocks. — Shape and Make. — Bay Middleton. 

— Sir Hercules. — Touchstone. — Their Pedigrees com- 
pared. — Breeding In and In. — Arabian Blood not advis- 
able for racing, but admissible for Hacks. — Horses are 

V acclimatised. — Breeding Hunters and Boad-horses especially 
considered. — The Distinction of the Term Thoroughbred. 

— Erroneous Data. — Apartments for Stallions. — General 
Characteristics. 

So great has been the desire manifested by 
foreigners to become possessed of our best thorough- 
bred stocky that whenever a horse has evinced 
great superiority either on the course or in the 
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stud^ he has geasaMj been sought after, and 
often obtained at a y^ry great price. This, whilst 
it oflfers an indacement to Englishmen to breed 
race horses, is a temptaii(m which has frequently 
d^riT<ed them of the senrices of very superior 
animals in tl]« stud, and cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as a loss. Neyertlieless, there are 
so many hearses bred annually in this kingdom, 
that it would be a marvellous event, indeed, if 
there were not a suffident number left to enable 
the most fastidious to make an election suitable to 
their taste and the blood of their mares. 

It is a remarkable fact, and somewhat worthy 
the attention of breeders, that the most successful 
stallions of late years are descended in a direct 
line from one mare, the Duke of Grafton's Pene*^ 
lope ; the most celebrated of which are Defence 
(dead), Bay Middleton^ Sir Hercules, and Touch- 
stone. The first seven of her produce were all by 
one sire. Waxy. Including a filly, which was not 
named and put to the stud, she produced Whale* 
bone, Web, Woful, Wilful, Wire, and Whiter; 
all first-rate animals. Whalebone and Whisker not 
only being winners of the Derby in their respec- 
tive years, but likewise the sires of many very 
superior horses. After having bred Whisker, 
Penelope was put to Walton, the produce being 
Waterloo, an animal of moderate pretensions. 

Wildfire and Windfall followed, and were the ofi"- 
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spring of her first partner Waxy; she then gave 
birth to Whizzgig by Eubens, Waltz by Election^ 
and Wamba by Merlin, the last three of which 
were very moderate indeed compared with the 
first seven of Waxy's progeny. Can this manifest 
inferiority have arisen in consequence of changing 
the sire ? if so, how much more desirable it would 
be to continue the same stallion on all practicable 
occasions, rather than seek a fresh one every sucr 
ceeding year, a practice adopted by many breeders. 
There are many secrets in Nature which we can- 
not comprehend, and this may be one of them. 

An old and valued friend, a few years since 
" gathered to his fathers," who was an extensive 
breeder, and moreover a very keen observer, was 
wont to be very earnest in his declaration, that 
mares should never be sent but to the same stallion 
during the whole course of their career in the 
stud, unless it could not possibly be avoided. I 
certainly am not prepared with any argument to 
oppose his opinion, although it was undoubtedly 
founded upon very subtle notions of the works of 
Nature. He maintained that a mare having bred 
foals by different horses entertained a greater 
predilection for one partner than another, and that 
on subsequent occasions, having reminiscences of 
past events, the produce was afiected thereby. 
Horses certainly possess the faculty of remem- 
brance to a much greater extent than casual ob- 
servers are apt to give them credit for, and this 
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may be an eyent capable of creating a more lasting 
impression than any other. 

My friend has often related to me the circum- 
stance of an Arabian mare which was barren 
several seasons, and in order to cause her to breed j 
the experiment was tried of putting her to a 
quagga : this was so far successful^ and she brought 
forth a mule. On subsequent occasions the best 
bred horses were put to her, by whom she had 
foals, but they were all marked with a stripe down 
the back similar to quaggas and mules, each foal 
having it more faintly delineated than its pre- 
decessor. This circumstance certainly bears evi- 
dence that there is some aflSnity between the 
produce of different sires more than can be sub- 
stantially accounted for. Horses are sometimes 
seen with this stripe, but I have never had an 
opportunity of ascertaining if they, or their ances- 
tors, had ever had communication with a quagga. 

The fastidious in colour may be anxious to 
attempt to regulate that phenomenon; to what 
extent they may be able to do it, is not easily de- 
fined. Some horses are notorious for getting 
foals of particular colours,, not always identical 
with their owA ; but it generally happens in such 
cases, if the circumstance be investigated, that the 
colour which predominates in the stock is trace- 
able to some ancestor of the sire or dam, such is the 
predisposition of Nature to go back to the original 
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It may consequently be received as an hereditary 
quality, and with thoroughbred horses is readily 
traced in the stud-book. The old adage ^^ that a 
good horse is never of a bad colour," does not in- 
variably apply ; it depends upon the purpose for 
which the animal is required. If to race only, the 
maxim is in force ; but in the event of the produce 
being intended for sale, it becomes quite another 
affair, especially in the esteem of foreigners, who 
have an incorrigible antipathy to white legs and 
white faces, why — it is difficult to exphun ; but as 
no argument will induce them to change their 
opinion, it would be futile to attempt it. Greys 
are much out of fashion ; there has not been one 
possessing a first-rate rqmtation on the turf for 
many years ; and although it is a prevailing colour 
with Arabs, those foreign horses whidi were the 
first progenitors of our most celebrated blood- 
stock were principally bays and chesnuts. The 
Godolphin Arabian is described as a brown bay. 
The Curwen Barb was also a bay. Edipse, a 
grandson of the first-named horse, was a chesnut* 
In the early records of breeding studs many greys 
and chesnuts prevail, but at the present period 
bays and browns predominate — in all probability 
the effect of dimate, inasmuch as few if any racing 
men have ever observed any preference as to 
colour, — ^ subject more interesting to those who 
breed for sale. 

Where only one or two stallions are kept for 
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• 

the service of the establishment, it not unfre- 
quently happens that a great error is fallen into 
by putting mares to one which, from a variety of 
circumi^nces, may not be suitable. It naay be 
done under the impression of saving expense, but 
there are many instances in which it is the worst 
economy. The choice of a stallion for each mare, 
instead of being left to chance, requires to be 
guided by the greatest experience, judgment, and 
study. With the hope of correcting in the pro- 
geny whatever defects or imperfections prevail in 
the mare, the most judicious course to pursue is 
obviously that of seeking the remedy in a stallion 
most perfect in those points in which the female 
is defective. There is, however, one circumstance 
connected with this practice, which demands 
especial notice in lliese pages* It is that of en- 
deavouring to compensate, by the great size of 
the horse, the deficiency in that respect of a mare ; 
one of the greatest fallacies, both in theory and 
practice, that can possibly be entertained. When 
dealing with the handiwork of Nature, man must 
be content to obtain the objects 6f hb wishes or 
improvements by degrees ; a limit is opposed to 
the progress of human ambition, and the man, 
who, in the hope of ascending to the summit, on 
which his aiibitious dream of perfection hovers, 
by one gigantic step, most frequently finds himself 
hurled to an immeasurable distance from the 
attainment of his wishes ; whereas, had he been 
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• 

contented to woo Nature more diffidently, he 
might in due time have attained his object. 

The superiority which the English race horses 
possess over Arabians, or horses of any other 
nations, is manifestly derived . from their greater 
size, increased length of stride, and the just pro- 
portion of their Umbs. The animals from whence 
they were derived some two centuries ago, and 
subsequently for many years, were not larger than 
the ordinary Arabs or foreign horses of the pre- 
sent day. The increase of size has evidently been 
the result of food, climate, and the selection of 
large and muscular animals for the procreation of 
the species. Marske, the sire of Eclipse, was only 
fifteen hands high, and it appears very evident 
the horses of those days did not in general exceed 
that height. Unless the anatomical proportions 
of a horse are uniform, superiority cannot exist. 
Action must be obtained by a combination 
of powers and conformity in those limbs from 
which motion proceeds, in order to attain speed, 
and the faculty of endurance. Many of these 
parts are so completely hidden from the eye, that 
it is quite impossible to judge of a horse's merits 
till he is tried. It is generally expected, and 
usually realised, that the ofispring partakes some 
of the features of the sire and somi of the dam; 
therefore, if a very large horse be put to a small 
mare in the expectation of their producing a large 
foal, and that foal takes after its sire in the fore- 
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quarters^ and its dam in the hinder ones, the exact- 
ness of anatomical proportions and symmetry must 
be lost, and the ofispring wiU be comparatively 
worthless. Another very striking consideration 
presents itself, in the danger to which the mare is 
exposed at the period of giving birth to the foaL 
In case of mares being under-sized, but otherwise 
combining the important faculties of blood, sound- 
ness of constitution, symmetry, and temper, to 
justify their admission into the stud, — and there 
are many that come under this description, — it is 
far more advisable to endeavour to seek a remedy in 
good keep, and a medium-sized stallion, than by any 
attempt of forcing nature, by the presentation of 
an over-sized partner. For racing purposes I can- 
not advocate over-sized horses. Immensely large 
ones have, on all occasions, disappointed the hopes 
of their owners ; they have neither realised great 
superiority on the turf or in the stud. It is evi- 
dently much more difficult to obt^n true sym- 
metry in over-sized than moderately-sized animals. 

If a man could succeed in breeding an enor- 
mously large horse with very exact proportions, 
he would no doubt obtain a prize ; but the chances 
against his doing that are enormous, and too great 
to justify the attempt. 

There is a standard of excellence which regu- 
lates the stature of aU animals: that exceeded or 
not attained, the acme of perfection must be want- 
ing. It is to a certain extent under the dominion 
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of food and cHmate. The usual standard of the 
Arab is from fourteen to fifteen hands ; that g£ 
the English race horse of the present day is from 
fifteen to sixteen hands. The cart or dray horse 
acquires a growth exceeding seventeen hands, but 
he rejoices in a very difierent kind of food to that 
which is destined to produce the firm texture of 
bone and muscle, the essential attributes of blood 
stock. 

*' Certain causes produce certain effects," and 
it would be just as reasonable to suppose a man 
could breed race horses on the luxuriant herbage 
of the fenny districts and marshes, as that he could 
breed cart horses in the deserts of Arabia. The 
former would become loaded with flesh, the latter 
would melt away from the effects of the atmo* 
sphere, and starve from the Bcantioe» of pasture. 
The difference in the texture of the bone of the 
thoroughbred horse and the cart horse is most 
extraordinary. Any one who will take the 
trouble to examine the cannon bone of the two 
varieties, will instantly detect the difference. 
That of the former is much harder, and more com* 
pact, and although smaller in circumference, when 
weighed against an equivalent length of the 
latter, will be found to be the heavier of the two. 
The bone of the cart horse is by far more porous, 
confirming the assertion, that a greater amount of 
power is concentrated in a given bulk of the 
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blood horse, tkan in a omilar proportion of the 
cart horse. 

A long continuance of a horse's services in 
training and racing, has on many occasions en- 
tailed a prejudicial effect when he has been con- 
signed to the stud ; indeed, few horses so treated 
have ever become very celebrated in the latter 
departmient. A horse or mare that has run a few 
races, only just sufficient to ascertain the respective 
goodness of each, their temper and soundness, are 
by far the most desirable for the purpose of pro- 
creating their species. We sometimes, though 
rarely, have instances where a horse of no repute, 
and a mare of mean pretensions, produce a won- 
derful animal. In modern days we have an 
example in Hero, worthy of minute investigation, 
to show how blood may come to the rescue. His 
appearance may be thus described, — his head is 
lean but by no means handsome, shoulders good, 
legs sufficiently so to pass muster, feet middling, 
body good, back ribs short, wide hips with plain 
quarters, by no means improved in appearance by 
a low set tail. The length from his hip to his 
hock fully corresponds with his shoulders, which 
may be considered a very essential point His 
pedigree is as follows : — By Chesterfield, out of 
Grace Darling by Defence, her dam by Don 
Cossack out of Mistake by Waxy. By way of 
example it will be desirable to analyse this blood 
more minutely. 
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The Female Line, 

Defence was by Whalebone, 
out of Defiance by Rubens; 
dam, Little Folly by Highland 
Fling — Harriet by Volunteer. 



Don Cossack by Haphazard 
out of Aldemey by Skyscraper ; 
her dam, Celia, by Volunteer 
out of Sister to Pharamond by 
Highflyer. 



The Male Line, 

Chesterfield was by Priam 
out of Octaviana (the dam of 
Crucifix), by Octavian; her 
dam by Shuttle out of Zara, 
by Delpini — Flora by King 
Fergus. 

Priam by Emilias out of 
Cressida, by Whiskey; her 
dam. Young Giantess, by Dio- 
med — Giantess by Matchem 
— Emilius by Orville, out of 
Emily by Stamford ; her dam 
by Whiskey out of Grey Dori- 
mant, by Dorimant. 

Orville by Beningborough, Mistake by Waxy out of 
out of Evelina by Highflyer. Woodcot by Mentor — Rubeng 

by Buzzard, dam by Alex- 
ander, grandam by Highflyer. 

Thus it will be seen he is descended from 
Penelope on both sides,— that is, through Whiskey 
and Whalebone, and in like manner from High- 
flyer. There are two strains of Whiskey in the 
male line, one in the female. One strain of Hio'h- 
flyer in the male line, and two in the female. 

Octaviana was nineteen years old when she 
produced Chesterfield, and twenty-one when she 
produced Crucifix. She bred thirteen foaJs pre- 
viously, none of which were first-rate either on the 
turf or in the stud. 

Cressida produced nothing good except Priam. 
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Emily bred nothing worthy of notice except 
Emilius. He was a good race horse and a good 
dtaUion; and so was his sire OrviUe. 

As a racer, the performances of Defiance were 
very moderate, but she produced some good colts. 
Dauntless, Dangerous (winner of the Derby), and 
Defence. It may be inferred from this, that the 
superiority of Hero is derived from the male pro- 
genitors, both in his paternal and maternal line ; 
but more conspicuously in the former, where .we 
find Priam, Emilius, Orville, and Beningborough ; 
in the latter. Defence, Whalebone, and Kubens. 

Of Chesterfield's performances, nothing can be 
said in his praise; he received a forfeit in a pro- 
duce stake at Newmarket, when in the possession 
of the noble Lord who bred him, and whose name 
he bore, after which he retired into South Wales, 
where he ran but once, and was beaten at Aber- 
ystwith by a very inferior filly, the property of 
Mr. Pryse Pryse. 

In the stud he was even more obscure, never 
having the honour of an ofispring to enrol his 
name as a sire in the Kacing Calendar, till Hero 
made his appearance; but Chesterfield dying before 
the colt came into notoriety, he alone remains to 
perpetuate his race. The pretensions of Grace 
Darling to racing fame are very moderate ; she ran 
many times, but only won four races, beating in- 
ferior animals. 
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It is a matter of opinion whether the offspring 
partakes most of the faculties and properties of 
the sire or dam. They no doubt participate in 
bothy though from which they shall derive the 
greater amount of perfections it is diflScult to 
determine. 

In some instances it may be observed ihst all 
the produce of certain mares partake of her pecu- 
liarities, while, on the other hand, some mares 
will throw foals whose characteristics follow their 
sire. And on some occasions peculiarities are 
traceable to grandsires, grandams, or even more 
remote kindred. These are subjects which de- 
mand attention. The breeder who devotes most 
skill in the selection of suitable animals to breed 
from, will assuredly be more successful than one 
who leaves all to chance. 

There are some curious incidents connected 
with the history of other celebrated sires, which 
bear some analogy with that of Chesterfield. The 
Godolphin Arabian is said to have been purchased 
in Paris, where he had been drawing a cart. He 
was brought to England, and placed in the stud of 
Lord Godolphin, where he became the sire of 
Lath, a superior horse of his day ; this brought 
the Arabian into repute, and he bears the honour 
of being the founder of the best strain of blood we 
possess. Squirt, the sire of Marske, was con- 
demned to be shot, and when on the road to the 
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kennel to meet his fate, a reprieve was granted at 
the intercession of the groom. He subsequently 
became the sire of Marske. The last-named 
horse was sold at Tattersall's, after the death of 
His Koyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
for a mere trifle to a farmer, who sold him 
again for twenty guineas. The Earl of Abingdon 
eventually became a purchaser at one thousand 
guineas, the horse's renown being established by 
the performances of Eclipse, of whom Marske was 
the sire. Had Chesterfield survived the glories of 
his son, there is every reason to suppose he would 
have risen from his obscurity, and become one of 
the most fashionable horses of the day. 

Many breeders are of opinion that the principle 
to be adopted, in order to obtain a first-rate colt, 
is that of sending a mare whose running has been 
characterised by stoutness, to. a horse famed for 
speed : whether it can be laid down as an esta- 
blished rule is, perhaps, questionable; but it is 
certainly desirable to breed from mares enjoying 
stout and healthy constitutions. If the relative 
symmetry of the sire and dam were more generally 
observed, it would no doubt be attended with 
success. It has already been suggested, that the 
most judicious course to pursue is that of seeking 
the remedy in a stallion for the defects which 
exist in the female. It is again necessary to refer 
to that subject as one which must be qualified in 
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its extent, for all extremes are bad. I am not 
aware of a single example of a very lengthy mare 
producing a good foal by a very short compact 
horse. Spectre was in some respects of that de- 
scription, and none of his stock could race. Here 
let me remark, I am confining my observations to 
blood stock only; for racing purposes a short 
animal is by no means desirable. The defects 
which may be obviated in one sex by the converse 
in the other, are legs and feet, shoulders, backs, 
loins, and hocks, but a great disparity of propor- 
tions cannot reasonably be expected as conducive 
to symmetry in the progeny. There can be no 
doubt but the most likely means of breeding colts 
that will command a high price when offered for 
sale is accomplished by putting mares to stallions 
of high repute as stud horses ; for, as with mares, 
it does not follow that an untried stud-horse must 
become the progenitor of a succession of first-rate 
foals, because he happens to have been a good 
runner himself ; and again, instances are not want- 
ing of horses that never evinced even moderate 
pretensions as racers, that have been very suc- 
cessful in the stud. This is a matter which 
no man can foretell; it must be determined by 
experiments. 

To expatiate largely upon the question of here- 
ditary defects in stallions may be, in some degree, 
a loss of time ; not that they should be thought 
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lightly of — quite the reverse; but there are so 
many persons who entertain different opinions 
respecting them, and who appear to be provided 
with ** ready made " excuses on the instant any 
defect is mentioned to them of a pet stidlion — one 
they may have set their minds upon, and who, in 
the warmth of their imagination, must be their 
lucky star, that it seems almost a hopeless endea- 
vour to convince them. One horse is objected to 
because he is a roarer, when his partisan will 
apologise for the malady, under the supposition 
that it was the effect of a severe attack of influ- 
enza. Another horse has curby hocks ; for whidi 
an excuse is urged, that his fore legs and feet are 
so very good. In a conversation lately wiA a 
veterinary surgeon, whose experience in such 
matters is certainly not surpassed by any of the 
profession, I was in some measure startled by his 
declaration, that all stallions, when put to the 
stud, became roarers. He enumerated a great 
many, several of which, I am bound to admit, 
were to all appearance so afflicted ; and I am not 
in a position to gainsay the truth of his assertion 
as regards others, for many horses so employed 
might be roarers without the knowledge even of 
their owners, their exertions not being of a nature 
calculated to exhibit the symptoms, unless a very 
careful examination were made. At the same 
time it must be observed, that a horse not having 
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any exercise, and very fat, will frequently mani-f 
feat symptoms of roaring, and so palpably, that 
good judges would possibly pronounce him so 
affected, while^ in fact, it is nothing but the re^ 
suit of plethora, which, being removed, the sup- 
posed malady will disappear. I have known 
several instances of this kind in hunters ; hence, 
I am induced to suppose that many stallions when 
loaded with fat may give indications of being 
roarers without actually being so. Admitting 
that it may be the case, it certainly, in such in- 
stances, proceeds from want of exercise and over- 
abundance of fat« I had two horses which I rode 
with hounds, one four seasons, the other two. 
They were used in the stud during that time, and 
their pipes were as clear as possible. This much 
must be held in remembrance, -^ that certain 
horses are very apt to entail the malady on their 
progeny. 

When once consigned to the stud, stallions 
very seldom enjoy any exercise beyond that which 
they can obtain in the box and the yard adjoining; 
thus they become an accumulation of fat, and so 
unruly that it is scarcely possible to manage them. 
That it would be more conducive to their health 
if they were led out every day, there can be no 
question. On this account, travelling stallions 
have greatly the advantage over those attached to 
a stud, the aristocracy of which forbids their 
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rambling, and^ as it would appear also, the indul-r 
gence of salutary exercise. 

We now come to a very perplexing theorem, 
and a most important consideration — the fore 
legs. Unless they will bear work, the animal is 
doubtless of no value, either on the turf or for 
any other purpose ; but yet many of the very best 
race horses have had dreadfully bad fore legs, a 
failing which has, in many cases, been entailed on 
them by their ancestors. In very clever hands, 
horses with bad fore legs are often able to get 
over some great event ; and their services on the 
turf being expended, they still continue to be pro- 
fitable investments when consigned to the stud. 
As there are some few horses nearly, if not quite, 
free from infirmities likely to be entailed on their 
progeny, it would surely be most prudent to se- 
lect them rather than encounter the great proba- 
bility of disappointment. Hocks evincing any 
predisposition to curbs and spavins, must on all 
occasions be looked upon with the greatest sus- 
picion. 

To describe precisely the shape and make of a 
horse calculated to become the progenitor of first- 
rate racing stock is not readily done on paper; 
those of the most opposite character having been 
pre-eminently successful — Bay Middleton and 
Sir Hercules, for example. The former, a very 

lengthy horse, especially about his shoulders and 
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hind quarters ; high on his legs, with vast pro- 
pelling powers in his thighs ; wide, if not rather 
inclined to be ragged, about his hips, with droop- 
ing quarters. Sir Hercules, much lower in sta- 
ture, on short and good legs, with the most sym- 
metrically beautiful quarters, with as well-turned 
hips placed forward as I can remember on any 
horse ; his hind legs in the exact position calcu- 
lated when in action to enable him to get them 
well under his body. Touchstone may be de- 
scribed as a medium between the two, and I can 
scarcely imagine a more perfectly proportioned 
animaL There is a vast deal of the same blood 
flowing through the veins of each of these stal- 
lions, which will be found on perusal of their re- 
spective pedigrees: — 

Bay Middleton is by Sultan, his dam, Cobweb, by Phan- 
tom out of FiUagree, by Soothsayer, her dam, Web (sister 
to Whalebone) by Waxy. — Penelope. Sultan by Selim out 
of Bacchante by Williamson's Ditto, by Walton. Selim 
was by Buzzard out of an Alexander mare. Walton, sire 
of Williamson's Ditto by Sir Peter. Phantom was also 
by Walton. Soothsayer by Sorcerer, out of (rolden Locks 
by Delpini. 

Sir Hercules is by Whalebone out of Peri, by Wanderer, 
her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander out of Rival by Sir 
Peter; and Wanderer by Grohanna out of Catherine by 
Woodpecker, the sire of Buzzard. Alexander was by 
Eclipse. 

Touchstone is by Camel out of Banter by Master Henry, 
her dam, Boadicea, by Alexander out of Brunette, by Ama- 
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ranthus. Camel was by Whalebone, dam by Selim, out of 
Maiden by Sir Peter. Whalebone by Waxy out of Pene- 
lope. 

Thus it will be seen that each of the three are 
lineally descended from Penelope; that the Sir 
Peter and Alexander blood flows in each of their 
veins, and the Buzzard blood in both Bay Mid* 
dieton and Touchstone, while Catherine, the great 
grand dam of Sir Hercules, being by Wood- 
pecker, the sire of Buzzard, the same strain is 
distinguishable through several generations. 

Consanguinity, or as it is technically expressed, 
breeding " in and in," has its advocates ; but near 
relationships cannot be reconciled with propriety. 
After an interval of two or three generations it 
does not appear to be objectionable ; but a more 
close alliance cannot be recommended. In the 
early ages of racing it was resorted to in many 
instances, but there was not the diversity of blood 
which we now possess, and the argument then 
used, that it was better to breed from those nearly 
related, provided the blood was good, than resort 
to that which was inferior, for the purpose of 
avoiding consanguinity, is not applicable at the 
present period. In illustration of this it may be 
observed, that Rachel, the dam of the celebrated 
High-Flyer, was bred incestuously. She was by 
Blank, her dam by Regulus, both of which horses 
were by the Godolphin Arabian. This example, 
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although it serves to show how far it succeeded 
under peculiar circumstances, is not introduced as 
a recommendation to be followed up even as an 
experiment when there is so much excellent blood 
available which is not so dosely related. 

The idea of introducing Arabian blood Into the 
stud for racing purposes would, I feel assured, be 
treated by every practical and experienced breeder 
with contempt; and I only venture to mention 
the subject in order to point out some of the most 
ostensible reasons why the attempt would be fol- 
lowed with disappointment. In the first place, 
the breed of race horses in this kingdom is far 
superior to the Arabians or other foreign horses 
brought to England at the present period. The 
casuist may remark, that our blood was originally 
derived from those sources. The reply to which 
is obvious. They have taken kindly to the soil, 
the climate, and the treatment ; hence the present 
breed of horses is superior. For riding horses, 
however, it is quite another affair, as the Arabian 
will give that style of action so universally sought 
after, and the produce of an Arabian with a really 
good shaped mare possessing sufficient bone, not 
too large, with moderate length and width, is as 
likely to realise a remunerative price in London 
as almost any other kind of horse. The only ob- 
jection that I am aware of is, the fact of these 
foreign horses not being naturalised to this cli- 
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mate; for practical and observant breeders are 
aware, with cattle and sheep, that those thrive 
best whidi have been for a series of generations 
located in the same district. This is, no doubt, 
applicable to the equine tribe, and hence another 
reason why a cross with the Arabian is imsuo- 
cessful for racing. 

In breeding hunters or carriage horses the se- 
lection of stallions may be less important than for 
the turf; at all events, different qualities are re- 
quired. Symmetry is of far greater consequence 
than blood, good sound legs and feet, than speed, 
lofty action more to be coveted than length of 
stride; colour and temper also comes under the 
category of desiderata. When the fashion pre- 
vailed of running half-bred horses, it was dis- 
covered that those were most superior which had 
the stain on the mare's side, — in other words, that 
the sire should be thoroughbred ; the same prin- 
ciple holds good with hunters, for at the pace 
they are now required to go, every event calcu- 
lated to furnish them with endurance must be re- 
sorted to in order to render them valuable ; and 
as the worth of a horse is enhanced if he shows 
properties adapted for steeple-chasing, that must 
be another motive for attention to such qualifi- 
cations. 

The question what constitutes the title to the 
term thoroughbred, as applied to the horse, can 
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only be answered to this effect. He is one whose 
genealogy can be traced in the Stud Book, or 
whose sire or dam is an accredited Arabian or 
horse of Eastern origin, represented bs being of 
the pure blood of the country from whence he 
was imported. Any attempt to dive into the 
mysteries in which the origin of the thorough- 
bred horse is enveloped would be superfluous. 
The errors as to data or periods when certain 
horses are stated by some ancient authors to have 
existed, are so numerous as to leave the reader in 
much perplexity. Writers of a later date have 
endeavoured to explain these discrepancies, in 
doing which they have fallen into mistakes cal- 
culated to increase the confusion. One example, 
which I lately saw in pnnt, may suffice as an 
illustration. *^ Vixen, by the Helmesley Turk, out 
of Dodsworth's dam, a barb imported in the time 
of Charles II.," some time between the years 1660 
and 1685, is stated, in the publication alluded to, 
to be the dam of the celebrated Careless. The 
Stud Book informs us that Careless was foaled in 
1751, a period comprising from ninety-one to 
sixty-six years after the above date. Careless 
was by Kegulus, who was foaled in 1739, out of 
Silvertail by Whitenose, her dam by Battle, out 
of the Old Child mare. The Old Child mare by 
Sir T. Gresley's Arabian, out of Vixen. Therefore 
Vixen was the ffreat great grand dam of Careless. 
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As lord of his species^ the stallion has generally 
assigned to his use a most capacious dwelling — a 
box of large dimensions ; but provided he has a 
strongly fenced paddock of ample size, there ap- 
pears no absolute necessity for his box being 
much if any larger than those occupied by mares. 
Brick and mortar is unquestionably the most se- 
cure fence. The doors, mangers, and all such 
like fittings, should be of the most substantial 
form and material, every part of which available 
to his teeth should be well secured with iron. 
Idleness, the parent of mischief with the horse as 
with the human species, is almost certain to en- 
gender a habit of some kind ; and to while away 
the time, nibbling the manger will very probably 
terminate in crib-biting, unless the propensity is 
met by a salutary opposition. The domicile of 
the stallions should, on many accounts, be so 
situated as to be at a distance from the buildings 
and paddocks occupied by the mares, otherwise 
the excitement may occasion inconvenience to 
both sexes. 

Whether for racing, or for other purposes, a stal- 
lion should possess a faultless pedigree, and his 
good looks should bear the stamp of *^ title" in his 
ancestors and in himself; power and action are 
qualifications which should never be overlooked, 
and, as a test of soundness and constitution, a 
horse that has finished his racing career without 
failing in his limbs is undoubtedly to be preferred. 
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CHAP. V, 

TREATMENT OF MAKES IN FOAL AND WITH FOAL, 

Period of Foaling.^ Beneficial EflFects of Warm Weather.— 
Spring Grass. — Evil Effects of Catarrhal Affections. -— Late 
Foals. — Preparations for Mares about to Foal. — Litter. — 
Water.— Anecdote. — Term of Gestation. — Attentions at the 
Time of Foaling. — Indications. — Assistance.-*- The Foal. — 
Treatment of Mare and Foal — Precaution against Wet. — 
The State of the Bowels. — Lard, as a Laxative. — Relaxation 
of the Bowels — Cause thereof. — Com to Foals. — Worms, 
Remedies against. — Foals* Feet — require Moistnre during Dry 
Seasons. — Handling the Feet of Foals. — Tar Ointment — 
Weaning, and preparatory Management — Seonre Apartments 
imperative. — Objection to putting two FoaJs in one Place. — 
Examination of Mares. 

The period when mares are to foal, and the 
management calculated to regulate tliat event at 
the most seasonable time of the year, demand con- 
siderable attention. Very important objections 
present themselves against foals being brought 
forth too early in the year, powerfully counter- 
acting the advantages which may be anticipated 
from a few weeks' superiority in point of age, with 
such as are destined for the turf; with those of 
any other class, I presume there can be but one 
opinion on the subject, and that the months of 
March, April, and May, would be considered the 
most favourable periods. In this cold and vari- 
able climate, a foal that comes into life in January 
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had usually an inclement temperature to contend 
against, in all probability during several weeks, 
which no artificial means can obviate, during that 
month and the succeeding one* Very frequently 
also in March there is not one day when the 
atmosphere is sufficiently warm to sanction a mare 
and her delicate foal being released from their box ; 
they must, therefore, be housed till the weather is 
propitious. For the purpose of supplying a copious 
flow of milk, no other kind of food is comparable 
with the green herbage of spring ; not that I am 
about to propose the indiscriminate use of it to 
excess, unaccompanied with corn and, on many 
occasions, a portion of hay ; but a certain quantity 
is almost essential to the secretion of milk in ample 
quantities* The fine warm genial weather con- 
ducive to the production of food calculated to pro- 
mote the growth and strength of foals seldom 
visits this country till the month of April : there 
are no artificial substances that we can select 
equivalent to the bounteous herbage which Nature 
provides at this season. All, therefore, that can 
be offered previously to the appearance of the 
spring grass, for the support of a mare and her 
precocious offspring, must be regarded only as a 
succedaneum, capable (^ sustaining life, but not of 
a quality adapted by its suitable properties to 
give the young animal that start on its first intro- 
duction to this world most essential to its future 
welfare. When these delicate creatures sustain a 
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check to their growth at so early an age, much 
time and care is required to overcome the evil; 
and sometimes the effect is so great on the consti- 
tution, that they never attun vigorous health and 
powerful development. It frequently happens 
that a yearling evinces debility, weakness, un- 
thriftiness, weediness, and various ailments, al- 
though the sire and dam, and their other family 
in general, may be robust and promising. No 
apparent cause may indicate the reason why the 
yearlipg should not prosper ; yet, in all probability, 
a careful investigation of past events would trace 
the infirmity to some ostensible cause, such as a 
cold or a check to the young animal's growth, 
resulting from want of appropriate food. To 
obviate these misadventures, much circumspection 
is requisite in the management of a stud. 

Under all circumstances, the months of March 
and April, extending the term from the last week 
in February to the first week in May, is the most 
favourable period for mares to drop their foals; 
they will also bring forth in the ensuing season 
during a desirable time, and the young creatures 
will enjoy, when it is most acceptable to them, the 
invigorating influence of the sun's genial rays, of 
no slight importance to their healtL No one can 
have watched the progress which a weakly foal 
makes during a few days of sunshine, in April or 
May, without admitting this fact. 

There are, nevertheless, still greater objections 
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to foals being produced very late in the summer, 
ss they have not time to gain strength ere winter 
sets in. The autumn is also an unfavourable 
season for the equine tribe, for they then change 
their coats, during which event good nourishing 
keep and warmth are of vast importance. Besides 
all this, a thoroughbred foal intended to run at 
two years old, if foaled late has manifestly a dis- 
advantage to contend against when opposed to 
others having some months' superiority of age. 
The intermediate period is unquestionably to be 
preferred; the beneficial results that might be 
anticipated from two months' additional growth 
are more than counterbalanced by the effects of 
an inclement atmosphere, and the want of suitable 
food for the dam. 

Where convenient places are provided for mares 
to foal in, no preparations are necessary beyond 
having them in readiness ; but if such buildings 
are not at command, the box or hovel which the 
mare occupies, if suflSciently spacious, may suflSce ; 
otherwise a bay in a spare barn is on all occasions 
a suitable lying-in hospital, providing it is made 
secure from currents of air or draughts, which, in 
most cases, may be readily done. A place so 
sheltered, roomy, and well ventilated, is generally 
available in country places for the short time it 
can be required for this purpose ; and when the 
ceremony is over, the mare and her produce, if 
the place is wanted for the accommodation of 
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others, may be removed to her usual habitation^ 
should that have been considered not sufficiently 
roomy for the occasion. Whatever place may be 
selected for a mare to foal in, it should be pro-* 
perly protected with dry litter, so as to present a 
nice level and soft surface, not too thick; but, 
just at the time a mare is expected to drop her 
foal, it should never, on any account, be replen- 
ished with new straw, which mares are very apt 
to devour greedily, and thereby distend themselves 
to a dangerous extent. A sort of morbid appetite 
for food and water frequently prevails at this 
crisis, which dictates that caution should be ob«> 
served in keeping those things away from them 
which are calculated to do them harm. Should 
it be necessary to replenish the litter, it is better 
to take a portion of some that is sufficiently dry 
and clean from other horses, to whom new straw, 
with which their complement is made up, cannot 
be productive of injury. The circumstance above 
mentioned points out the propriety of giving food 
as well as water in small quantities to mares when 
they are expected to foal. Water should be sup* 
plied in moderation three times a day. Having 
fresh on my memory a fatal event which occurred 
in a breeding stud in consequence of this over- 
sight, I cannot do better than state the circum- 
stance : — It was the custom to allow the mares 
to run out of their boxes night and morning to 
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water at a pond, to drink ad libitum. A mare 
drank to excess ; in a short time afterwards she 
was taken in labour, and to all appearance gave 
birth to her foal very favourably ; but immediately 
after it was evident she was in great pain ; and in 
less than an hour she was dead. On opening, her, 
it was discovered she had ruptured one of the 
intestines, which were much distended with food. 
The time when a mare ought to foal being 
punctually registered, will afford some indication 
when the event may take place ; but that must not 
be relied upon as an infallible criterion — some 
mares will foal before, others will go beyond their 
time. The same mares will vary in the term of 
gestation in different years. It is a prevailing 
opinion that mares go longer with colt than filly 
foals, but that does not always prove correct. I 
had a mare that invariably went from twelve to 
sixteen days after her time ; she bred eight foals, 
all of which were fillies. At least a fortnight 
before a mare is expected to foal preparations 
should be made, and every requisite kept in readi* 
ness. She should undergo frequent examinations; 
and as the time approaches, a visit every second 
hour ought to be made, not omitting such atten-* 
tion two or three times during the night. Mares 
may not require any immediate assistance — nine 
times out of ten they will not — but yet it may 
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happen that timely attention will s^ye the life of 
a valuable mare and her produce. 

The appearance of a waxy substance on the 
teats is one of the indications by which the ap- 
proaching time for foaling is generally recognised. 
Many mares will evince that symptom a fortnight 
or more beforehand, and others will scarcely afford 
any such notice ; sometimes it will appear profuse 
and nearly disappear again. The most unequi- 
vocal criterion is the sinking or dilation of the 
muscles on each side of the root of the tail, occa- 
sioned by the expansion of the joints, an effort of 
Nature to render more easy the act of parturition. 

Want of attention and watchfulness at this 
particular crisis has been the cause of many a 
valuable foal being lost or injured in its birth. 
When a foal presents itself in an unfavourable 
position, assistance should be promptly obtained 
from some person who has had experience in such 
cases. It seldom happens that grooms or attend- 
ants are engaged to take charge of large and 
valuable studs who have not acquired some know- 
ledge of this portion of their duty ; but in small 
establishments, which may not be so provided for, 
recourse must be immediately had to the assist- 
ance of a competent person — more especially of 
a veterinary surgeon, who possesses a knowledge 
of anatomy. In the event of such assistance 
not being procurable, recourse may be had to 
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the services of an experienced shepherd or cow- 
man, many of whom are, from extensive practice, 
well versed in the treatment of animals in such 
cases. 

, Soon after a mare is delivered of her foal, she 
usually commences cleaning it, by licking it all 
over with her tongue, in which operation she must 
not be disturbed or interfered with. During this 
process it is advisable to watch the progress of the 
after-birth, which will sometimes return — an event 
creating much trouble ; and, when it does happen, 
frequently occasioning the loss of the mare. 
It may in most cases be prevented, if, as soon as 
it is perceived to be in the act of receding, an 
attempt be made gently to oppose that action. 
With the most exquisite tenderness and the ut- 
most patience, the operator may thus in time draw 
it away ; or rather, when, by that means, the half 
of it has come away, he may leave it to the course 
of Nature, which will generally be suflScient, still 
carefully watching that it does not again recede, 
in which case gentle manual assistance must be 
continued. There is, however, seldom any occa- 
sion to interfere in this part of the ceremony 
(though it is always advisable to watch the 
progress) till after the mare has cleaned her foal, 
when she should have a bucket of warm linseed 
gruel and a bran mash offered to her. As soon as 
the after-birth has fallen from her, it must be 
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carried away ; and she should be suffered to re- 
nuun as quiet as possible. 

A little attention may be on some occasions 
necessary^ especially with a weakly foal, to get it 
to suck ; and though it should not be disregarded, 
it seems scarcely necessary to direct how this 
instinctive act of the young animal is to be fos- 
tered. The first impulse of the foal is an endea- 
vour to stand upon its legs, in which attempt it 
meets with frequent disappointments. If weakly, 
it may scarcely be able to succeed without as^t- 
ance, when the invigorating effects of the first 
drops of milk which it receives are wonderfuL 
Although much watchfulness and attention is 
necessary from the time a mare is expected to foal, 
during the whole of this crisis, unnecessary intru- 
sion should be avoided. Many mares are exceed- 
ingly annoyed by it; and being flurried, will 
sometimes accidentally injure their foals by tread- 
ing on them. 

The time of year,, and the state of the weather, 
must determine the propriety of turning the mare 
and her foal into a paddock, or open court, where 
they can enjoy the invigorating influence of firesh 
air and the rays of the sun. Under favourable 
circumstances the sooner this can be done the 
better, — that is, when the foal can stand well on its 
legs, and the dam is not an invalid from cold, or 
any accidental cause. An hour or two, during an 
interval when the genial gleams of sunshine per- 
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mit, will produce an effect upon the young animal 
truly surprising. I have often seen a weakly foal 
80 wonderfully restored by this bountiful influence 
of Nature^ that it would scarcely be supposed that 
some magical power had not been exerted. Here 
it is necessary to urge the importance of adopt- 
ing the utmost caution not to allow them to be 
exposed to wet,, not even a shower of rain, on 
any account whatever. At any future period 
likewise the utmost attention is necessary to guard 
young stock from getting wet across the back and 
loins. 

The woolly texture of the coat of a foal is of 
Buch a nature, that when once it becomes wet 
through, it is some time ere it gets dry again. 
There may be some persons who conceive this to 
be a species of unnecessary caution, and that 
under the impression of bringing up their stock 
more hardy they should be exposed to the casual 
vicissitudes of weather. A greater error cannot 
be committed. I can only remark that a state 
bordering on disease is not calculated to promote 
a robust constitution. A catarrhal affection, or 
cold, let it affect what part it may, is a disorder 
that should never be thought lightly of; fre- 
quently repeated, it becomes constitutional : thus, 
if the head, the glands, and the throat are attacked, 
they fall into an unhealthy state, and, when the 

strangles makes its appearance, it in all pro- 
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babillty Issues in a decided case of roaring. To 
rear stock that shall be hardy and robust, every 
event likely to produce disease, however trifling 
it may be in itself, should be carefully avoided. 

The state of the bowels of foals demands par- 
ticular attention. Constipation sometimes inter- 
venes a day or two after they are foaled, and, if 
neglected, may assume such an obstinate character 
as to defy all remedies. A little care, and the 
administration of a clyster in due time, will 
almost always prove effectual. As foals increase 
in age, similar caution is necessary. A kind of 
constitutional constipation will sometimes show 
itself, which may generally be relieved by regu- 
lating the diet of the mother, giving her a plentiful 
supply of bran mashes, with linseed, and such suc- 
culent food as the season affords. More benefit is 
to be derived from the judicious change of food 
than is generally supposed, or, at all events, acted 
upon. 

As the most safe, effectual, and convenient 
laxative that can possibly be given to horses of all 
ages, and of all classes, lard bears the preference 
when a remedy more active than a change of food 
is required; it should therefore always be kept 
in readiness in every establishment of horses, and 
although that is very good which is preserved in 
the ordinary way for household purposes, where 
there are a number of horses kept, it is desirable 
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to have a quantity prepared for the exclusive use 
of the stable department, according to the follow- 
ing directions. 

Take any quantity from the leaf of a pig ; cut it into 
small pieces ; put it into a vessel over the fire, and, as 
it melts, pour it off. To every pound of the lard add, 
while in a liquid state, camphor, in powder, two drachms. 
Stir it well, and run it into bladders or jars to preserve 
it from the air : keep it in a cool place. Thus prepared 
it will be good for two years. 

From half a pound to a pound may be given to 
a full grown horse, whenever such a remedy may 
be necessary ; and it may also be given to foals 
with safety at any age, regulating the quantity 
according to circumstances, and the strength of 
the animal. Being kept in a cool place it may be 
cut out in the form and size of a ball, and wrapped 
in paper in the usual way. 

Diarrhoea, or relaxation of the bowels, is more 
frequently a source of trouble with foals than 
constipation. It seems scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that food of an opposite nature to that 
recommended for constipation is to be resorted to 
as the remedy. A quartern to two quarterns of 
bruised barley given to the mare daily will fre- 
quently set the matter to rights in a very short 
time. It generally proceeds from the food with 
which the mare is supplied; a change, therefore, is 

advisable. Sometimes the green food being cut 
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when wet, will produce it ; for which reason I have 
suggested the propriety, when rainy weather pre- 
yails, of having it cut the day before it is used, 
and spread in a dry place. The first consideration 
in these cases is to endeavour to trace the ori^n 
of the evil ; with a little attention it may gene- 
rally be accomplished : if that cannot be accounted 
for, the purging in all probability proceeds from 
acidity in the stomach of the foal, which will 
require some of the medicines usually had recourse 
to in such cases; the most simple and efficacious 
of which is carbonate of soda, in doses of half a 
drachm, to be given in a small quantity of mash 
twice a day. 

Foals will begin to eat corn at a very early age ; 
they will learn it from their mothers ; but the 
latter are sometimes so greedy and selfish as to 
drive their offspring from the manger, more espe- 
cially as the foals grow up. The inclination 
which the young animal evinces for com should be 
fostered by every practicable means, especially 
when it has attained the age of two or three 
months. If the dam is resolutely opposed to this 
measure, it will be desirable that she should be 
tied up, or secured at a distance from the manger, 
till her foal has partaken of as much com as he 
may be inclined to eat. 

Worms will be sometimes found to annoy foals 
exceedingly when they have attained the age of 
three or four months, or even earlier. To enter 
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iato an inquiry concerning the generation and 
means whereby these parasites enter the stomach 
of the horse, would occupy much time probably 
without affording equivalent satisfaction, as there 
are doubtless a variety of circumstances under 
which they are engendered. Observation would 
lead to the conviction that the grass from some 
particular fields is predisposed to the production of 
these insects, and that the stock, when partaking 
of such grass, are more subject to be troubled with 
the intruders than when fed with the produce of 
other land. It must therefore be inferred that the 
larvse of certain species of worms are deposited on 
the grass. Horses are much more likely to be 
troubled with these insects when turned out to eat 
the grass, than when it is cut and brought to 
them. When it is decided that the herbage from 
any particular field has this prejudicial effect^ it 
will be advisable to top dress it with lime or agri- 
cultural salt; either of which applications may 
be used with good effect on land from which food 
is raised for the consumption of horses. The lime 
should be spread alone in the spring, or at all 
events when the grass is short, and it should be 
recently procured from the kiln. Salt requires 
to be mixed with earth, and in either case the 
spreading must be performed at a period when 
the immediate use of the food can be dispensed 
with for a term of at least five or six weeks. 
The indications of the existence of worms in 
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the stomach of foals, and the treatment best cal- 
culated to destroy them will be found under a 
distinct section, at page 150. 

The feet of foals very seldom receive the care 
and the frequent inspection so essentially neces- 
sary to their future perfection of form and sound- 
ness, and from want of which so many imperfectly 
formed, defective, unhealthy feet perplex the 
trainer of the race horse, and the proprietor of 
those of other classes, — often rendering the value 
of an otherwise good animal very trifling. With 
attentive care, and judicious management from 
infancy, the foot may be induced to assume almost 
any form that is desired. 

When foals are turned out in very dry paddocks, 
more especially in dry seasons, the feet, unless 
properly attended to, will not grow with sufficient 
luxuriance ; for this there is an efiective remedy. 
On the other hand, during very wet weather, on 
wet soils, they may be induced to grow too fast, and 
assume a bad formation — becoming thin and flat. 
Here it must be observed that very much of the 
foot, that is, the texture of the horn or crust, frog, 
and sole, depends upon the soil on which the foal is 
reared. 

It is very easy to introduce artificial means of 
presenting a sufficiency of moisture to promote 
their healthy growth and development. A couple 
of barrowfuls of clay or soil retentive of moisture 
may be deposited in a part of the yard or paddock 
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where the manger or receptacle for food is placed, 
80 that the inmates will stand in it during the 
time of feeding; this must be kept soft with 
water, when moisture is required ; a little common 
salt may be occasionally sprinkled on it with good 
effect. In many cases the clay may be dispensed 
with merely by throwing water on the spot where 
the horses stand to feed — that is, unless the soil 
is very sandy and dry. 

Proper attention to the appearance of the feet 
will dictate the treatment they require. Many 
defects of those parts, which are observable in the 
parents, and which may, in some degree, be de- 
nominated as hereditary, can doubtless be im- 
proved to a certain extent in the offspring. It is 
very desirable that a foal should, at an early age, 
be accustomed to have his legs handled ; and, by 
degrees, he will, without being alarmed, suffer his 
feet to be taken up ; when, if any little ragged or 
uneven portions present themselves, they may be 
removed with a drawing knife. Many sandcracks 
in embryo may thus be avoided, which, if once 
permitted to establish themselves, are accompanied 
with considerable trouble and inconvenience. 
When a brittle condition of the hoof prevails, 
the foot should be dressed two or three times a 
week with tar ointment; and the subject induced 
frequently to stand in wet clay. The following 
will be found an effectual composition : — 
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Tab OiNTMBifT. 

Lard or Tallow - - - - 2 lbs. 

Tar lib. 

Treacle Jib. 

To be melted together, well stirred, and applied warm on 

the soles and hoofs. 

Inequalities in the growth of the foot often 
require attention. If neglected^ it will sometimes 
happen that the foot of a foal is broken on one side ; 
consequently a greater portion of the weight of 
the animal is thrown on that side ; and if it con- 
tinues to be worn down^ or is again broken^ the 
uneven bearing causes the leg to grow crooked ; 
this will often occasion a horse to turn the toe 
of one foot in or out, more than the other, ac- 
cording as it is the inside or outside of the foot 
which has been reduced or broken away. In 
fact, the form of the leg is capable of much 
alteration by attention to that part of the animal 
while in a growing state ; but as this treatment 
is seldom found necessary till the young animal 
comes under the denomination of a Yearling, the 
subject will be found more copiously discussed 
under that head. 

The period at which foals may be most advan- 
tageously weaned is determined by a variety of 
drcumstances ; as, for example, the quantity and 
quality of milk which the mare affords, her consti- 
tution and condition, and the question of her 
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being again in foal. When a deficiency of milk 
is apparent the young animal cannot gain much 
benefit from a lengthened companionship with its 
mother^ while the latter may be considerably 
reduced in her condition ; and, when the milk is 
abundant^ the postponement of the weaning-time 
may be advantageous to both. Mares whose con- 
stitutions are weakly and delicate^ and those which 
have experienced illness, will not impart much' 
that is desirable to their progeny ; with such^ an 
early separation may be advocated. If they be 
low in condition, they will, of course, be relieved 
by having their foals taken away at an early 
season. Also, if a mare is early in foal^ it is 
obviously not desirable to permit her last-bom to 
remain late at her foot. The age of a foal will 
likewise be a most important criterion to regulate 
the determination. Under ordinary circumstances 
the most favourable time for weaning foals is 
during the month of September, making the dis- 
tinction between those which are dropped early in 
the season, and those which are late, assigning to 
them relative periods in the month, and being 
guided also by circumstances already mentioned. 
A few weeks before the time for weaning has 
arrived a small head-collar should be put on each 
foal, and it should be made with a strap about 
eighteen inches long, by which the young animal 
may be held and occasionally led about^ as a sort 
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of preliminary exercise of education. This will 
occupy some little time and occasion some trouble; 
but it will be fully compensated for in case of any 
illness or accident ; hence, it cannot prudently be 
dispensed with. 

Secure and convenient boxes are imperatively 
necessary for the accommodation of foals when 
they are weaned ; if situated at such a distance 
from similar places assigned to the mares, that 
they cannot hear each other, the quietude of both 
will be the better provided for. No half-doors or 
windows can be tolerated through which they 
might be tempted to endeavour to force their 
way, and care is always necessary to avoid their 
rushing through doorways when opened for the 
purpose of egress and ingress. 

The practice is very common of assigning one 
box to the accommodation of two foals, of course, 
of the same sex, under the impression that by such 
an arrangement they are better reconciled to the 
estrangement from their dam, which is no doubt 
correct ; but there is an objection to this custom, 
by no means compensated for by any advantage 
of that nature. It is this ; one foal is certain to 
obtain the mastery over the other, and, being 
constantly harassed and driven about, the under- 
ling never thrives equally with its bolder com- 
panion; moreover, and which is of still greater 
importance, being driven from the manger at 
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feeding-time, the weakly animal does not obtain 
the intended allowance of com, though its feeble- 
ness should plead for an additional portion. The 
only circumstance that can reconcile us to this 
custom is want of suflScient accommodation, in 
which case two mangers should be provided, as 
far apart as possible, so that each foal may be 
more regularly and equally fed ; nevertheless, the 
master foal, having consumed its com first, will 
be very likely to exhibit its tyranny, by driving 
away its companion, and picking up all the 
crumbs that may be left; in which case the 
former should be racked up. 

Mares should be examined after their foals 
have been taken from them, to ascertain the con- 
dition of those vessels in which their milk is 
secreted; when there is an abundant supply, 
means must be adopted to diminish the secretion, 
and absorb that which may be deposited. Blood 
mares, however, are seldom inconvenienced with 
a superabundance of milk at any time, especiaUy 
at this crisis, more particularly if they have been 
judiciously restricted in the kind of their food for 
a few days previously to their foals being taken 
from them, at which season old hay is the most 
proper aliment. It may be necessary to draw off 
a small quantity of the milk once a day in the 
event of the vessels appearing to be distended, 
but that should only be done to an extent suf- 
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ficient to relieve the animal from inconvenience* 
Goose-grease and brandy, or any other spirit, in 
equal portions, may be rubbed on the part with 
good effect, provided the milk exhibits symptoms 
of depositing itself, and the udder is thereby in a 
state of tension. Becourse may also be had to 
bleeding, if the condition of the mare and 
attendant symptoms indicate the necessity. Till 
the secretion of milk has thoroughly subsided, dry 
food, that is hay and com, in restricted quantities, 
is most proper. 
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Foals deprived of Milk require Good Keep. — Linseed GmeL 
— Carrots. — A Trainer's Opinion of them. — iSwede Turnips. 
— • Food suitable to the Constitution. — Change indicated by 
the State of the Bowels. — Caution to be observed with 
newly weaned Foals. — Confinement deprecated. — Wet to be 
avoided. — Necessity of Exercise. — Habits of the Horse in 
a State of Nature. — Consequences of Colds. — The Approach 
of Winter. — Frost — Shelter sanctioned by Reason. — De- 
grees of Exercise. 

Although a mare may not yield much milk at 
the time of her foal being taken from her^ yet 
that which she does give is of a very nutritious 
quality, provided she is in good health; the 
loss must, consequently, take effect upon her off- 
spring; hence good keep is essential at this 
crisis. Robust foals will consume nearly, If not 
quite, two quarterns of oats daily, up to which 
quantity they should not be restricted. The hay 
they will require is but trifling in amount. Bran 
mashes are of course to be included in their 
dietary, twice or three times a week, according to' 
the state of their bowels ; and I would earnestly 
recommend that Unseed gruel should be given 9/a 
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their ordinary drink, at all events, through the 
first winter, whether it be given afterwards or 
not: I have seen the most marked advantages 
from the use of it So small a quantity of linseed 
is sufficient for the purpose, that the trifling 
addition of expense incurred is not worthy of 
consideration, compared with the benefit the 
young stock will experience ; in fact, the trouble 
occasioned by the preparation of it, is a point 
more to be considered than the intrinsic cost of 
the seed. 

Carrots for horses of all ages are used in some 
establishments without discrimination ; but from 
the effects which I have witnessed from these 
esculents I cannot sanction them. My attention 
was first drawn to the mischief produced from 
carrots, by a very celebrated trainer, who showed 
me some yearlings which had been sent to him by 
one of his employers : they had been well kept, but 
there were slight symptoms of eruptive blotches 
or spots on their skins, which increased as they 
were put forward in their work, requiring much' 
care to eradicate. He told me he invariably 
found this to be the case with all horses which 
had been supplied with them to any extent* 
This led me to investigate the matter ; and sub- 
sequent observation has convinced me that the 
trainer's opinion is quite correct. Swede turnips 
or parsnips are far superior, and may be given to 
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foals in small quantities for the sake of change of 
xiiet. There are, however, some weakly animals 
to whom nothing of the kind is suitable. .It is 
therefore highly important to ascertain the con- 
stitution of each iudividual as early as possible. 
A foal that has exhibited habitual or consti- 
tutional relaxation while with its mother, could 
scarcely be expected to thrive afterwards upon 
food of a succulent nature. The indications of 
iinthriftiness, by the appearance of the coat, de- 
ficiency of appetite, want of muscle, and the 
absence of that gaiety and spirit which healthy 
young creatures are wont to evince, particularly 
when at liberty in a paddock, will readily operate 
as a warning to an attentive observer that some- 
thing must be wrong; he will, therefore, en- 
deavour to discover the cause of the evil ; and 
will generally find that a judicious change of 
diet will effect every thing that is necessary. 

The state of the bowels, that is to say, the in- 
formation which may be obtained from the ap- 
pearance of the evacuations, will frequently sug- 
gest the most suitable change of food for the 
establishment of health ; for at any rate, an altera^- 
tion should be made. In some cases a small 
quantity of split beans may be given to young 
ptock, especially such as are of a weakly washy 
character, with good effect; though, I must confess, 
I cannot recommend them as a general diet 
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for any horses^ unless they are in strong work, or 
a tonic is required* Their effects should be care- 
fully watched. 

A few days must be suffered to elapse after the 
foals are taken from the mares before they are let 
out into their respective paddocks, in order that 
they may become reconciled to the separation. 
Their enlargement, at first, need not exceed an 
hour or two, during which period it will be de- 
sirable to keep a watch over them that they do 
not get into mischief. Foals that have been ac- 
customed to kind and familiar treatment from the 
time of their birth, will on this occasion give far 
less trouble than those which have been allowed 
to run in a comparatively wild state. The former 
will be readily recalled to the house when re- 
quired, the latter will often cause much diffi- 
culty. 

The custom adopted by some few persons of at- 
tempting to rear racing stock constantly confined 
in hovels or loose boxes from the period of their 
being weaned, is too preposterous to admit of an 
argument. When the weather is favourable, foak 
should at this age be permitted to enjoy the range 
of their paddock or yard from ten or eleven 
o'clock in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
that is to say, from October till April or May, 
when fine weather and length of days will permit 
a more extensive term for exercise in the open 
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air ; an indulgence which thej hail with delight, 
and which is essential to their health as well as to 
the full development of their bodies* 

I have already noticed the danger to be appre- 
hended from a foal getting his back wet ; but the 
subject is so important as to call for a few ad- 
ditional remarks. 

The first question to be determined^ is this : — 
Is robust health, or a state bordering upon in- 
disposition, the most likely to constitute an animal 
which, having arrived at maturity, may be ex- 
pected to be in possession of its physical powers in 
their utmost development ? 

With the full assurance that the former alter- 
native will be approved, the next inquiry arises. 
What course of treatment is best calculated to 
obtain robust health, and what is likely to cause 
indisposition ? 

Upon the practice of rearing foals in confine- 
ment, a few words only will suffice. Unaccus- 
tomed to the free exercise of their limbs, no animal 
can generate in its growth that volume of muscle 
provided by nature for the purpose of giving 
them energetic motion. Deprived of the means 
of exercise, neither muscles, sinews, nor joints 
acquire that texture so important in race horses, 
and, in fact, those of every other class ; a certain 
portion of exercise and pure air is also essential 
to the promotion of digestion. The consequence 
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isy that anlmak that have been reared In a posi- 
tive state of confinement give way in their 
joints or sinews very soon after they are put intb 
training, unless a great length of time be allowed 
to prepare them for the ordeal, and even then^ 
they very rarely stand their work satisfactorily. 
The hothouse treatment to which they have been 
accustomed renders their frames and constitutions 
incapable of enduring any kind of labour. To 
establish vigorous health, every animal requires 
exercise in proportion to its age ; this we find 
nature renders imperative with those which are 
not kept in a state of domestication, in the 
necessity which exists of their roaming about in 
search of food. It is in those cases regulated by 
age, and increases as the animals arrive at matu- 
rity. Take, for example, the horse, which is 
reared in the wild mountainous districts of Wales, 
approaching, in the nearest degree we have in 
this country, to a state of nature, where stallions, 
with mares and foals, are turned out to provide 
for themselves, and where the young ones are 
selected at the age of two or three years, and 
then brought to subjection for common purposes. 
These animals of course never attain the power 
and symmetry of those which are more carefully 
treated ; and it is merely as an illustration of the 
provisions of nature that the subject is intro- 
duced. In this case, the foal, experiencing a 
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deficiencj of support from the milk of 'its dam, 
soon begins to cull the scanty herbage within 
its reach; when, at length, the milk entirely fails, 
it has no other alternative but to seek iU» 
own food, at which period an estrangement takes 
place between the mother and her offspring; and 
as the latter grows older, and requires a. greater 
supply of food, it is obliged to go over a greater 
space to procure it. The fox may likewise be 
introduced as another example. The cub when 
first produced is sustained by the milk of its 
mother, who, as it becomes older, provides it with 
rabbits, rats, mice, frogs, and perchance a disabled 
pheasant ; but when the young animal is capable 
of partially providing for itself, the vixen is less 
assiduous in her attentions, when hunger prompts 
the young cub to make an essay for its own sup- 
port, and at length it is left to its own devices 
and resources for procuring food. Every fox- 
hunter is aware of the difference in point of stout- 
ness, stamina, and vigour, between foxes which 
are bred in districts where their food is scanty, 
and where they have consequently a great dis- 
tance to travel . in search of it, and those which 
ai*e bred in preserves abounding with rabbits 
which they can secure without exertion. 

But to return to the consideration of exposing 
foals to the vicissitudes of the elements. If they 
fure frequently subjected to the effects of wet, 
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catarrhal affections are superinduced ; they may be 
•light, scarcely even perceptible, or they may rage 
with intensity ; but even under slight influence, 
if frequently repeated, such disorders are calcu- 
lated to affect the system of young and delicate 
creatures most seriously. As this subject is of 
so much importance, a somewhat minute inquiry 
into the manner in which catarrh or cold is pro^ 
duced, together with its consequences, appears ta 
be indispensable. 

Cold may be simply accounted for and ex- 
plained as arising from a sudden chill, either in 
consequence of the animal being exposed to a 
current of air when the body is in a state of 
perspiration, or from the effect of wet ; either of 
which, by creating a great amount of evaporation, 
is productive of similar results. It arrests or 
stops the flow of perspiration, which, to a certain 
extent, during health, is constantly escaping ; but 
that, being returned into the circulation, charges 
it with exhalations destined by nature to make 
their escape. What therefore becomes of these 
morbid exhalations ? They must lurk in the con- 
stitution, or rather the circulation of the animal, 
not only till after a reaction has taken place, but 
likewise till absorption and evacuants have had 
time to effect their removal ; during which period 
this morbific matter will act very injuriously 
upon those parts most susceptible of irritation. 
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the trachea and the lungs, essential portions of the 
anim'al^economj — the mediums through which the 
vital principle of the atmosphere is conveyed to 
the blood. By repeated colds> an unhealthy state 
of the lungs is produced, and a vitiated condition 
of the blood is occasioned, the origin frequently 
of cutaneous disorders, swelled legs, blindness, 
and other catastrophes. 

A disordered state of the lungs produced by a 
severe cold, or slight ones frequently repeated, is 
one of the most serious evils that can happen to 
an animal required to undergo the severe labours 
of the horse ; inasmuch as whatever derangement 
is produced in that organ, the powers of respira- 
tion and expiration must be impeded in an equal 
ratio to that in which the disorder prevails. It is 
a circumstance likewise worthy of remark, that 
chronic congestion of the lungs is generally dis- 
covered, more or less, on a post mortem examina- 
tion of horses that have been called upon to 
undergo any quick and distressing performances. 
Very few horses perfectly recover from the effects 
of serious attacks of inflammation of that organ. 
Colds must therefore be regarded with the greatest 
apprehension. Habitual or chronic coughs, so 
prevalent among horses, may generally be attri- 
buted, and often traced, to colds caught when 
young, but which, being slight, have not been 
attended to at the time. Nor is it the lungs pnly 
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that will in all cases be injured by colds; the 
trachea or windpipe is often the seat where their 
baneful consequences will be established; by ex- 
citing the membrane to a state of inflammation, a 
deposit is formed^ ossification follows, and roaring 
is occasioned more or less violently. It is not 
perhaps the slight cold that may do this mischief^ 
but the slight cold frequently repeated establishes 
an inflammatory condition of the trachea, which 
in course of time becomes chronic The strangles 
or a severe cold supervenes ; sometimes the epi- 
demic called influenza, a similar disorder ; either 
of which being attended with considerable in- 
flammation, roaring ensues in its worst form, and 
the animal is of little value. 

The most dangerous condition to which any 
horse under such circumstances can be exposed, 
whether young or old, is that of being allowed to 
gallop and gambol about during a gleam of sun- 
shine in showery weather, till the circulation of 
the blood becomes excited, and profuse perspiration 
ensues*; and if the animal is permitted to remain 
out of doors till the rain descends, an immense 
amount of evaporation, as already described, is 
produced under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances. 

When the winter months have set in, foals 
must of necessity be more constantly shut up, 
not only on account of rain or snow, but also 
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during frost, in consequence of the danger to be 
apprehended from their slipping down and in- 
juring their limbs. It is very evident that by 
nature they were not intended to inhabit frozen 
regions, for their feet are peculiarly ill-adapted to 
sustain them with security on ice-bound surfaces. 
They must, therefore, under these circumstances, 
be kept from harm by artificial contrivances. 
The whole system of breeding and managing 
horses in this country may at the first glance 
appear to be artificial ; upon mature investigation, 
however, it will be found to be so only to a 
certain extent : there are many laws of nature 
which must be obeyed. If housing them is looked 
upon as an artificial resource, it is justifiable in 
reference to the difference of climate which pre- 
vails in England to that which characterises the 
eastern hemisphere, whence the thoroughbred 
horse was originally transplanted. The exercise, 
which they as well as all other animals require, 
was ordained for their welfare, and in their 
management, man regulates that exercise simply 
in regard to its extent, the amount of which is 
determined by the immediate purpose for which 
the horse is required. Is it not, therefore, totally 
inconsistent with reason to suppose, that the 
object of a horse's services can be obtained by 
keeping him for a length of time in a state of 
inactive confinement, and then all at once calling 
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forth^ and expecting to galn^ the most powerful 
energies which an animal of that class is capable 
of affording? There are two degrees of exercise 
which may also be subdivided; the one for the 
purpose of maintaining healthy and promoting the 
development of the frames of young animals; 
the other to render them capable of performing 
quick and laborious exertions. The former only 
appertains to animals of the tender age at present 
under discussion. 

During the prevalence of inclement bad wea- 
ther, all the favourable intervals that can be em- 
braced will, perhaps, be scarcely sufficient for foals 
to enjoy a proper amount of exercise ; but as it 
is impossible to influence the elements^ the only 
alternative is to allow them as much as circum- 
stances will permit. 
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CHAP. VIL 

TEABLINGS, TWO TSAB8 OLD, AKD OTHERS^ 

Rules of the Jockej Club concerning Age. — A Late Foal-^ 
Leading Yearlings to Exercise. — Enlargement in the Paddock. 
— Wisping over. — Appropriate Places for Exercise. — 
Attention to the Feet. — Thrushes. — Foot Lameness com- 
monly attributed to the Shoe. — Frequent Cause of Thrushes. 
— The Frog and its Properties. — The Structure of the Foot 
influenced bj Thrushes. — Incipient Lameness the Result of 
Inattention. — Cure of Thrushes. — Tar recommended.—- 
The Legs. — Frequent Cause of Crooked Legs. — Upright 
Pasterns. — Oblique Pasterns. — In some Degree may be 
remedied by Attention to the Feet. — Spontaneous Growth 
of Horn. — Brittle Feet. — Allowance of Com. — Healthy 
Condition preferable to Fat. — Castrating. — Its Effects on 
the Coat — Half-bred Stock. 

According to the rules and regulations of the 
Jockey Club, by which all racing naen are guided, 
a foal dropped at any time during the preceding 
year is denominated a yearling on the 1st of 
January ; thus, one that happens to be foaled on 
the 31st of December would be called a yearling 
on the following day, and have to earry weight 
equal with those having nearly a yearns advantage. 
Whether on such unfortuitous occasions they are 
not sometimes kept out of sight for a day or two, 
it is not necessary for me to inquire. In treating 
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on the management of yearlings, it would be pre- 
posterous to adhere to this distinction. It must^ 
therefore, be understood, that such as come under 
the denomination of yearlings are foaled some 
time between the 1st of January and the month 
of June, later than which a foal ought not to be 
desired. I once possessed a mare called Yigomia, 
bred by the late E. L. Charlton, Esq., of Lud- 
ford, that was foaled in October ; but she was of 
very little value as a race horse, having to give 
generally six months, and sometimes more^ of her 
year to her competitors in weight for age races ; 
and handicaps were not, in those days, prevalent 
at provincial meetings. 

As the spring advances, it will become advisable 
to lead those foals about which are intended for 
racing purposes ; those of any other class require 
no alteration in their treatment from what they 
• have hitherto received, unless it be that they 
should be allowed a greater portion of time for 
exercise in their paddocks or yards. It is, how- 
ever, at this time, necessary to render thorough- 
bred stock, especially such as are intended to run 
at two years old, familiar and tractable by de- 
grees : they should at first be led about with a 
cavesson and lounging rein, after which a bit 
must be put into their mouths without any reins 
to it; and they may be suffered to play with it 
themselves two or three hours daily^ being at the 
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time shut up; after this. It will be proper to put 
a roller on their bodies, and by degrees all the 
paraphernalia of breaking-tackle introduced to 
their notice. When time and the weather per- 
mit, besides being led about, they should be 
allowed the freedom of exercise in a paddock, as 
essentially beneficial to their health and growth. 
Unrestrained privilege at this age is of the utmost 
service in promoting the development of the 
whole frame and the suppleness of their limbs. 
The ceremony of wisping over may commence 
when they are first led about ; it contributes to 
their cleanly appearance, and accustoms them to 
the operation. Thus, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, the ordeal of breaking, as it is technically 
expressed, will be accomplished under the most 
favourable circumstances, and should, in fact, 
commence before the time of weaning by means 
of the head-collar and short strap attached, as 
already mentioned. 

The selection of appropriate places for this kind 
6i preliminary exercise, demands some notice. A 
turnpike road is not the most suitable place, inas- 
much as a young horse, in his frolic and play, may 
fall down and cut his knees; neither is a perfectly 
level surface the only one to be chosen. Turf, 
possessing some inequalities or unevenness, for 
occasional visits, will have the good efiTect of teach- 
ing them the use of their limbs. Ploughed fields. 
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when not too deep^ or, on the other hand, too hard, 
will have a similar effect ; besides which, walking 
about on that kind of soil has a very beneficial 
effect on the feet. Stony places, it is almost 
unnecessary to add, should be carefully avoided, 
or uneven surfaces, when the ground is hard. 
When it is found necessary to take them out in 
frosty weather, some artificial armngement may 
be required, such as tan or straw. When there 
is snow on the ground of a sufficient depth to 
prevent their slipping, providing it does not clog 
or ball in the feet, it forms an excellent covering 
to the earth for the purpose of exercise to animals 
of a more mature age, and those which are more 
than a year old will derive benefit from the 
practice, if judiciously conducted. Every device 
or contrivance whereby exercise can be safely 
obtained during inauspicious weather, should be 
eagerly embraced. It must be remembered that 
the circulation is considerably less active in cold 
than in warm weather ; no other argument, there- 
fore, can be necessary to enforce the advantages 
arising from exercise in order to promote health. 

Attention to the feet is a subject of great im- 
portance. An able writer on the treatment of 
horses' feet has asserted, that thrushes arise from 
bad shoeing; overlooking, however, one very im- 
portant fact, that they arise also from other causes. 
While it is not to be denied that bad shoeing may 
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produce them, it is somewhat remarkable, that any 
person intimately acquainted with the manage- 
ment of horses, can have overlooked the causes 
which produce them in feet on which the iron 
appendage in question has never had an oppor- 
tunity of exercising this baneful influence. Many 
more of the ills which the foot of the horse " is 
heir to'' are ascribed to the shoe and the unlucky 
disciple of Vulcan than they deserve. When, from 
causes totally unconnected with the shoe or its 
application, any disorder of the foot or lameness 
is apparent, the blacksmith and the shoe are 
often condemned without further inquiry. Some 
foals may not give evidence of lameness, the 
moment it is established ; but as soon as they are 
put to work, the infirmity is discovered, and 
consequently people fancy it must proceed from 
bad shoeing. Thrushes in the feet of foals and 
young horses, often lay the seed of future lameness. 
They frequently arise from exposure to wet, aided 
by the corroding properties of dung and filth. 
It may be alleged that blood stock, under ordi^ 
nary good management, could never be in such a 
disgraceful state. I can only declare, that I 
have not unfrequently noticed it in establishments 
generally considered well regulated, and there 
are many such, where the feet are never attended 
to till the time for backing the animals approaches, 

I 
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Vhen the absolute necessity for shoeing renders 
the inspection indispensable. 

When the nature of the frog is considered, 
its office, and its susceptibility to eariousness, 
'with its effects, in that state, upon nearly the 
•whole of the internal structure of the foot, our 
reasons for directing attention to its preserva-> 
tion will be evident. In a healthy state it is an 
elastic substance, and acts as a kind of cushion to 
assist in protecting the foot from .concussion. 
Some persons are of opinion that it is a medium 
by which expansion of the heels is effected; but 
to that view I cannot subscribe. It is too elastic 
for that purpose, and being much more so than 
either the crust or sole, it would be futile to 
suppose it can possess a greater power in that 
respect than a less yielding substance. But that it 
is a medium by which the faculty of expansion is 
permitted, I will readily admit. The impression 
that the frog possesses the power of expanding 
the heels has no doubt arisen from the fact that 
when that part is in a state of disease, they 
generally contract. If discnrdered with thrushes 
which cause pain, the animal, in order to relieve 
itself from suffering, ceases to bear the accus- 
tomed weight on the heels, which, in the absence 
of pressure so produced, become contracted ; and 
thus the diseased frog is a party to the disor- 
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ganisation. In young animals this becomes a 
source of considerable mischief; instead of the 
heels and quarters participating in proportionate 
growth with the other parts of the foot, they 
continue, so long as thrushes prevail, in a normal 
condition ; thus, when the animal has attained its 
full age, the heels are narrow in proportion to the 
other parts of the foot* The inconvenience thus 
established being internal, is not always detected 
until it is too late. The outer frog not being 
supplied with nerves, does not possess the attribute 
of feeling; but underneath that is the sensible 
frog, formed of what appears to combine the 
qualities of tendinous fat, and endowed with the 
faculty of elasticity to a much greater extent 
than the outer fr(^. When thrushes exist for 
any length of time, and acquire a degree of in* 
vetei^acy, they not only suspend the ordinary de* 
velopment of the sensible frog, but by their dis- 
charge, inducing absorption, cause the latter to 
assume an unhealthy degree of hardness, or con- 
sistency, incompatible with its utmost power of 
elasticity. Hence, when the animal is required 
to work, sufficient protection from concussion 
is wanting, and this being augmented pro- 
bably by soreness in the feet, produced from 
other causes, inflammation commences, which 
eventually increases till the animal becomes in- 
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capable of being trained or otherwise worked. 
I do not, however, mean to assert that horses who 
never had thrushes in their lives will not some- 
times become similarly affected in their feet by 
absorption of the fatty frog ; but I have no hesi- 
tation in stating that horses who have been trou- 
bled with bad thrushes, are very susceptible of 
foot lameness, even when they are cured ; and as 
they are easily prevented by ordinary care, and 
readily cured on their first appearance by proper 
treatment, there is not the slightest excuse for 
their prevalence. 

Should the least indication of thrush present 
itself, let the foot be fomented in warm water ; 
or, if the subject has not been sufficiently domes- 
ticated and rendered so tractable as to permit that 
ceremony being performed, let the foot be care- 
fully washed, the ragged parts of the frog cut 
away, and the part dressed with tar ointment ; or 
should the thrush have attained any degree of in- 
veteracy, a small quantity of compound tincture 
of myrrh may be poured into the cavity pre- 
viously to the application of the tar, which will not 
fail to promote the cure. It will correct the foetid 
character of the discharge, and stimulate the secre- 
tion of new frog ; and although many persons use 
without reserve strong styptics, such as the sesqui- 
chloride of antimony, sulphate of copper, or other 
powerful caustics, as there is no necessity for 
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such powerful agents except in bad cases, a 
iiiilder remedy is surely more rational, especially 
when young animals are to be dealt with. Tar 
should be frequently applied to all frogs which 
evince a dbposition to generate thrushes; and 
with such horses as have had shoes put on their 
feet, it is advisable to stop them frequently with 
dry tow, which affords a most salutary support to 
the foot. 

The legs of young horses may be very aptly 
compared to willow twigs, which you may bend 
to any form you please^ By careful attention 
many imperfections may be remedied, relieved, or 
reduced in extent. The form and proportion of 
the shoulders in s^ great measure regulate the 
position of the legs, and have most essential 
Influence over their action ; and although we can-r 
not alter the symmetry and adjustment of the 
body, there are many little attentions which, if 
judiciously directed, will materially improve the 
legs as well as the feet. 

By observation it will be found that many of 
the imperfections in the form of horses' legs may 
be traced to a portion of the hoof having, at an 
early age, been broken away or chipped off; thus 
the other side of the foot grows more redundantly, 
and the lower portion sustaining more wear, an 
uneven bearing both for the foot and leg is 
.created ; and; unless by chance the opposite side 
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of the hoof meets with a eimilar accident, or is 
removed by the rasp or drawing knife, the leg 
assumes a bad, most probably a crooked shape. 
This malformation may frequently be observed in 
one leg, while the other is perfectly straight and 
well formed. The same principle, which, by ac- 
cident, causes the limb to assume a peculiarity of 
growth or shape, may be beneficially resorted to 
for the purpose of remedying a defect, or making 
good the consequences of an accident. If the 
pastern joints show a disposition to grow too up- 
right, they may be improved, if taken in time, by 
lowering the heels. That must, however, be done 
by degrees, when it may be eventually conddered 
necessary to increase the effect by putting tips or 
half shoes on the feet ; on the other hand, should 
the pasterns assume a form of too much obliquity, 
shortening the toe will afford some assistance. 
These operations of course require to be performed 
with discretion; nor can they in general be 
attempted until the subject has attained some 
growth ; most probably they will not show any 
necessity for 60 doing till they are more than 
twelve months old ; yet they should be carefully 
watched in their progress. 

Another favourable result attendant upon 
these suggestions is this: — that the same prac** 
tice which is calculated to improve the form of 
the legs, will, in most cases, be equally bene* 
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ficial to the feet ; because it generally happens 
that horses whose pasterns are upright have high 
heels, and those whose pasterns have too great a 
degree of obliquity, are low and weak in the heels. 
I have seen the toes of foals which have been ne- 
glected grow to an extraordinary length, amount- 
ing almost to a deformity, by which nearly all the 
weight of their fore-quarters has been thrown upon 
their beds. In such cases, unless timely relief is 
afforded, it is scarcely necessary to intimate what 
the result would be. 

Spontaneous growth of horn on one side of th^ 
foot will have the effect of causing the leg to grow 
crooked, and possibly occasion the animal to turn 
his toe in or out, as the growth of hoof on either 
dide predominates. But attention in reducing the 
foot to a proper level, will naturally assist in 
averting the evil. 

If the crust or wall of the foot becomes hard 
and brittle, when unprotected by a shoe, it is very 
apt to be broken off at the edges ; to prevent 
which, they should be rounded a little with the 
rasp, otherwise they will sometimes shell off; and 
when in that hard state the hoof has the effect of 
confining the natural growth and development of 
the internal structure, which requires relief by 
the application q£ the tar ointment and moisture. 

Yearlings in good health will no doubt consume 
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as much as three quarterns of com daily ; perhaps^ 
many would eat a greater quantity; but it ia 
more than doubtful whether the extra allowance 
would be beneficial to them. Bacing stock, es- 
pecially such as are intended to be trained at two 
years old, will require it; for tho3e of other 
classes, two quarterns per diem will suffice. Good 
sound healthy condition is the object to be sought 
for, not the accumulation of fat to an extent that 
would excite the envy of a candidate for honours at 
the periodical exhibition of the Smithfield Cattle 
Club. Before an animal is put to that kind of 
work which produces a considerable amoimt of 
perspiration calculated to carry off the superfluous 
humours and fat engendered by high keep, it i^. 
not only injurious, but dangerous to overcharge 
the system with such an abundance; indeed i( 
tends to retard rather than augment the develop- 
ment of muscle^ the increase of sinew, and the de-" 
posit of bone. 

Linseed gruel may be given with good effect 
to all young stock, especially during the winter 
months, not with a view of making them fat, be- 
cause it should not be made sufficiently strong tp 
do so, but it is admirably calculated to softei^ 
the water, and its balsamic effect^ on the 
stomach and urinary passages are followed by the 
most favourable results. 
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Those year'Ungs which are not intended for 
racing will, in all probability, be doomed to the 
operation devised for preventing them from pro^ 
pagating their species, and the more significant 
motive of keeping unruly tempers in subjection. 
It may be in many instances inconvenient to 
postpone it longer, because that entails a necessity 
for providing them with separate apartments. 
There is a certain phenomenon attendant upon 
this operation, of which I never could obtain any 
satisfactory explanation. Colts which have been 
emasculated when their coats are long and rough, 
are never fine during the winter season, whereas 
those which have been operated upon when their 
coats are off, most invariably look well ; and as I 
entertain no doubt whatever of the fact, although 
I cannot give any reason why it is so, I would 
certainly suggest the propriety of selecting a time 
when the animal is in a suitable condition. The 
months of May or June are certainly to be pre- 
ferred to any other period : if performed earlier 
they will not have shed their coats ; and if delayed 
longer, hot weather may be prejudicial. As it is 
the province of the operator to give his own direc- 
tions relative to treatment, it is quite unnecessary 
for me here to intrude upon his practice. 

Very little need be added respecting the general 
management from the time of weaning to that of 
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breaking such stock as may not be calculated for the 
turf. They requu*e precisely the same attentions 
as those abeady recommended for thoroughbred 
yearlings. The same remarks will apply with 
regard to their feet and legs, their constitutions^ 
condition, food, and exercise. 
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BREAKING. 

Maturity promoted. — Breaking Tackle introduced. — Bitting* 
•^Lounging. — Boots or Biuidages. — Action improved by 
Uneven Surfietces. .^ Anecdote of a Hunter. — Lessons in 
Leaping. — The Dumb Jockey. — The Palate, or Slabbering 
Bit — Grouper. — Straps, and Divers Olrjects. — Putting a 
Bider up. -» Importance of a Good Mouth. — Beins, and 
Application of Bridles. — Efficiency of the Bit used by the 
late Lord George Bentinck.-.- Nose Bands. —Pelhams. •— 
Gagsnaffles. 

It is from judicious management when young that 
much of the horse's superiority may be expected, 
and it is by preparing him by degrees for what- 
ever work he may be required to perform, that 
facilitates his maturity, and brings him eventually 
to the utmost state of perfection to which he is 
capable of being brought. Many horses are in- 
jured by being put to work too early, or, having 
been reared in a state of inactivity, are put to work 
without a gradual and systematic routine of exer- 
cise, between which and work there is a vast dis- 
tinction. It is the degree of exertion which they 
are capable of enduring at certain ages, and tmder 
certain circumstances judiciously directed, that 
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renders horses capable of performing great achieve- 
ments, but which, in point of fact, are only so by 
comparison, and should never be suffered to oc- 
casion unnecessary distress. 

Presuming the young animal has already been 
accustomed to be led about by means of a cavesson 
and lounging rein, the next ordeal he has to sub- 
mit to is that of having a roller put on his body, 
which should not at first be buckled tighter thaa 
is necessary to prevent it from slipping back and 
getting into his flanks. After this, he has a bit 
put into his mouth, a plain thick snaffle with a 
ring in the centre, on which some droppers or 
pieces of metal are fixed in order to induce him to 
play with them, which occupy his attention and 
3.1so prevent the mouth from becoming dry and 
insensible. On these occasions a very great error 
is frequently perpetrated by fastening the reinij 
tight upon the roller: during the first few days 
it is better not to use any reins at all, or, if 
they are used, they should be so slack as not to 
cause any restraint whatever on the bit : by this 
means the colt is induced to move his lips and 
tongue, and play with or champ the bit, which he 
will continue to do after this introduction when 
the reins are properly adjusted, and will then in 
due time have a good mouth ; whereas, if the reins 
are drawn tight at first, he will contract a habit of 
hanging on his bit, in all probability getting it oq 
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One sideof hismouth^a bad propensity, which, when 
Once acquired, requires some time and patience to 
Correct. He will also, perhaps, take a position in 
one corner of his box, there stand and sulk, but if 
the bit in the first instance be put in his mouth 
without any reins, properly adjusted by means of 
the head piece in the centre, he cannot by any con- 
trivance either hang upon the bit or displace it 
from its uniform position. With the bit on, it 
will also be advisable to lead him out for an hour 
or two daily, and when he has become reconciled 
to it, the reins may be introduced and fastened to 
the roller, but only strained sufficiently tight that 
he may just feel them. 

The next ceremony is that of lounging : it is an 
exercise very frequently carried on to a most un- 
conscionable extent. Introduced, originally, for 
the purpose of subduing animals that had been 
neglected till they arrived at an age when their 
tempers became resolute, the custom of severe 
lounging has become one which many persons 
concerned in the management of young horses 
look upon as of paramount necessity, without any 
regard to the consequences which follow, or the 
motives which originally led to its adoption. One 
of these was evidently with a view of saving 
time. A resolute, uncultivated creature, four or 
five years old, that would neither lead nor drive 
tmtil brought to subjection by fatigue, probably 
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might appear to require such usage as the (miy 
alternative, unless an unreasonably lengthened 
period could be appropriated to render the animal 
tractable. " Lounge him till he is tired" is the 
usual exclamation and practice of the provincial 
colt breaker, whenever he meets with a colt who is 
a little difficult to manage ; but by such men more 
horses' tempers have been spoiled than improved. 
Harassed and overcome, the poor brute submits 
sullenly to the coercion of the individual whose 
duty it should be to obtain by kind treatment and 
patient attention, that which he vainly attempts 
by ruffianism. Thus a temper, characterised by 
gloomy cowardice is formed, instead of cheerful- 
ness and courage. . Such ought never to be the 
treatment of any stock, much less that which is 
thoroughbred, and intended for the purpose of 
racing. Their young and delicate limbs will not 
sustain the rough exercise of severe lounging, 
neither is it at all necessary for any benefidal pur- 
pose. A little now and then is all very proper : 
it teaches them the use of their limbs, renders 
them supple and active, and as an exercise, dis- 
creetly regulated, is very desirable ; but judging 
from the effect it produces when practised upon 
horses of mature age and in hard condition, I have 
no hesitation in stating that it is the most severe 
work a horse can be subjected to, that is, when it 
is continued for any length of time, and the poor 
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animal is made to go at a fast pace on heavy 
ground. I haye seen old hunters put through this 
inanoeuyre; imderthe impression^ that in conse- 
quence of there not being any we^ht on their 
backs, their legs sustain no injury. But it is a 
most mistaken idea. Constantly working on a 
circle, horses are extremely liable to hit their 
legs, and for this reason boots or bandages 
should be invariably used whenever horses are 
lounged. 

The action of some horses is such, that they 
scarcely move in certain paces without striking 
or hitting their l^s, yet there are many who 
scarcely ever do so, and others who never touch 
their legs except by accident: — for our present 
purpose, therefore, they may be divided into 
three classes. With those of the first there is but 
one alternative, — their legs must be protected, or 
inflammation will speedily be established, and 
eventually lameness. The second class will be 
very likely to labour under the same infirmity unless 
means are adopted for their security; and the third 
class will scarcely require protection to their legs 
unless some particular exercise, such as lounging, 
entails the probability of an accidental blow. 

After these premises it may naturally be in- 
quired, what objection can be stated to the use of 
boots? Simply this ; that they are productive of 
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dome heat in the leg by the friction which they 
occasion. Much, it is true, depends upon their 
fitting, and the way in which they are put on ; 
but, however well they may be made, softly lined, 
and properly adjusted, they will, to a certainl 
extent, produce heat in the legs. When very 
nicely put on, I bdieve bandages to be prefer- 
able, but it is so seldom that they are so, that 
I feel some hesitation in recommending them; 
if they are bound on too tight, of course much 
mischief and inconvenience arises ; and if not 
sufficiently tight, they will of course come un- 
done. When I require bandages for exercise, 
I have them made from the blanketing used 
for clothing, as it wears much longer than the 
common serge, is softer, and affords more protec-^ 
tion. 

When the exercise of lounging is about to com- 
mence, the colt should always be at first set off 
to work to the right hand, so that, in case he 
breaks out of the trot, he may lead with the off 
leg, and although it is necessary that he be 
changed and lounged both ways, it is desirable, 
if either prevails, that it should be that of work- 
ing him to the right ; this, however, is very often 
reversed. 

The pace at which colts are lounged is usually 
too fast; they are often not only hurried into a 
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canter, but absolutely into a gallop, although a trot 
is the proper pace, and should never be exceeded. 
It is a very general practice never to take colts 
on any but the most level surfaces; thus they 
never attain the fair use of their limbs, unless, at 
a future period, they are ridden as hunters or 
hacks, when they have a vast dial to learn. Hence, 
too, so much time and patience is required to 
make riding horses of those which have been in 
training. This was more conspicuous some five- 
and-twenty years ago, when a horse in training 
was never accustomed to more than three paces, 
— a walk, canter, and gallop, — than at the present 
period. The very idea of his trotting was then 
quite out of the question ; now, however, many 
trainers adopt that pace from which two most 
important results arise; in the first place, it 
brings muscles into action which are not employed 
by any other motion, and in the second, it ren- 
ders him more] serviceable if, in thee vent of his 
powers not being adapted for racing, he is con- 
signed to other purposes. I can speak from prac- 
tical experience of the trouble required in making 
hunters of some horses that had been two or 
three years in training. I remember one in par- 
ticular, which, before I purchased him, had been 
a season in Leicestershire, in the hands of a very 
superior performer^ but never having been accus- 
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tomed to anything of the kind, had no idea of 
crossing ridge and furrow, and as to jumping, 
with a determined man on his back, he certainly 
did get over or through " somehow." Soon after 
he came into my possession I discovered his 
failings ; he was a horse with very lengthy ac- 
tion, and never having been required "to break 
his stride," had no idea of doing so, or, in other 
words, reducing its extent to accommodate himself 
to the lands he was passing over, or of collecting 
himself to jump fences. As he was endowed with 
an excellent temper, I set about teaching him a 
better style of galloping and fencing ; and for this 
trouble I was amply repaid. The improvement was 
accomplished by lounging him on uneven ground, 
over little open drains in meadows, and over small 
fences. I rode him till after Christmas in a pro- 
vincial country, when I went to Melton. The 
first day I was out upon him, he was recognised 
by a gentleman who had seen him previously, 
and who mentioned the circumstance, at the same 
time observing, " He cannot go here, he has not got 
the step to get over ridge and furrow." My reply 
was, " When I purchased him he certainly had 
not, but I think you will find he has acquired 
it; watch him going over two or three of these 
fields," which happened to be admirably adapted 
for the purpose, one of them being a watered 
meadow intersected with small furrows. My 
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friend admitted that the horse's performance and 
activity were perfect. 

All horses calculated to make hunters or steeple- 
chasers, should be taught while under the surveil- 
lance of the breaking tackle, to leap small fences ; 
there is no necessity for practising them over dan- 
gerous placQS, or where the ^ound is hai'd ; but 
low hedges or stiles, open ditches, and narrow 
water courses, may always be selected for their 
tuition. It appears almost imnecessary to observe, 
that the reins attached to the bit should be 
lengthened to an extent capable of affording the 
colt sufficient liberty. 

The dumb jockey is an apparatus which finds 
favour in the opinion of most persons having the 
direction and management of young horses, and 
is no doubt a very useful agent, especially before 
the living rider is put up ; but great caution must 
be used that the animal is not alarmed on 
the first introduction of what must appear to the 
astonished creature a wonderful production, if not 
an unwelcome companion. These inventions are 
usually made with soft pads at the lower branches 
to protect the back of the colt from injury; if, 
however, they are not so provided, a saddle becomes 
necessary ; and that appendage must likewise be 
placed on the back in due course of time, whether 
it be intended as a seat for the dumb jockey or not; 
at any rate, the young animal should be perfectly 
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accustomed to it before tmj attempt is made to 
put a rider up. 

The dumb jockey is provided with two adjust- 
ments on each side for the reins, designed for 
the purpose of regulating the position of the head: 
thus, if the horse carries his head too high, the 
lower reins are to be brought into auction, and if 
the reverse, the upper ones ; the carriage of the 
colt may be very materially altered by this means. 
When sufficiently accustomed to it, the dumb 
jockey may be left on two or three hours while 
the colt is by himself, either in a large loose box 
or in a small paddock. This will very materially 
improve his mouth, and as an auxiliary, a palate 
or slabbering bit may be introduced instead of the 
snaffle already mentioned. It is made with a 
straight mouth* piece, having three moveable ports 
or arches, all of which may be adjusted so as to 
hang down, or two may be allowed to hang in 
that position, and one placed upwards, in case the 
horse does not play upon them sufficiently without. 
This bit possesses one very great recommendation, 
that of creating an even mouth, and is the best 
remedy for correcting that defect sometimes oc- 
casioned by the common breaking-snaffle. A 
crouper may be attached to the dumb jockey with 
good effect, and eventually some loose straps runn- 
ing through it, to fall over the loins and down the 
sides, especially with such horses as are intended 
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for harness ; in fact, they should be accustomed 
by degrees to all sorts of appendages. Pocket- 
handkerchiefs may be tied to the upper branches 
of the dumb jockey, a hat placed upon it, and 
other similar devices patiently and gently intro- 
duced : by these practices much future trouble and 
many accidents will be avoided. The greatest 
caution must, however, be observed not to alarm 
the animal, or the object will be defeated. 

What must be the amazement of young ani- 
mals when they are for the first time mounted ? 
If they had but the power of expressing their 
wonder, their story would no doubt be entertain- 
ing. Fear would, I apprehertd, form a consider- 
able portion of it. Hence this ceremony should 
therefore be performed with the utmost caution, 
patience, and quietude ; and a boy should be put up 
and taken down ao^in several times before any at- 
tempt is made for the animal to be ridden. This is 
a new era in his life ; at first he may be disposed 
to free himself fi*om the familiar intrusion of his 
companion, failing in which, he finds his actions 
more than ever controlled and restrained ; and if 
inclined to be of a sullen temper, he will show it. 
This is a crisis most peculiarly calculated to call 
forth the skill, patience, and firmness of the 
colt-breaker, or if I may be allowed the expression, 
the colt's tutor. Much of the disposition which 
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characterises the horse in after-life may be es- 
tablished at an early age. The seeds of rebellion, 
obstinacy, and yice are as readily sown, and like 
noxious weeds, more likely to thrive than those 
of obedience, docility, and faithfulness. When 
the colt has been accustomed to having a boy 
put on his back, and taken down again, and sub- 
mits to it quietly, it becomes necessary to teach 
him to move forward with the rider on his back. 
The latter, although he has the reins in his hands, 
should leave the guidance of the animal entirely 
to the assistant, by means of the lounging rein. 
I prefer a boy who can ride well to a man for 
the first probation, because he is lighter ; and the 
man of experience is of more use on these 
occasions on foot, to lead the colt about, and 
lounge him with the rider up. When suflSciently 
reconciled, the rider endeavours to guide the colt 
by the reins, turning him at first slightly from right 
to left, and eventually turning him round. When 
these preliminary exercises have been acquired, it 
may be necessary to put up a horseman of greater 
experience, and possessing that rare attribute, 
hands ; because it may now be supposed that the 
colt is suflSciently taught to be ridden about with- 
out the attendance of a person on foot, while the 
rider has the lounge rein coiled up in his left 
hand, which, in the event of being dislodged from 
his saddle, enables him to prevent his charge from 
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getting loose. The bridle best adapted for use at 
this period is the plain snaffle, with two reins, one 
of which passes through a martingale. 

So much of the horse's appearance and carriage 
depends upon the way in which his mouth is 
formed, and the manner in which he is first ridden ; 
and the future comfort and safety of those who 
may have the riding of him eventually, being so 
intimately blended therewith, it would be a great 
omission to neglect any observations calculated to 
perfect this part of his tuition. As a preliminary, 
many of the ordinary colt-breakers make a practice 
of rendering a colt's mouth sore, in order to effect 
its sensibility. But this is a most mistaken as well 
as cruel custom. There can be no doubt that 
during the time it is sore it is very sensitive, but 
when the healing process is completed, a more cal- 
lous condition ensues. In the sore state the animal 
is afraid to face the bit, and in consequence fre- 
quently contracts a habit of rearing, the most dan- 
gerous vice in a horse. I£ the treatment which has 
been suggested be patiently and carefully carried 
out, there will seldom, if ever, be any occasion to 
complain of the want of sensibility in the mouth, or 
tractability in the animal. When, from neglect or 
want of attention on the first occasion of the colt 
being bitted and the reins put on, especially if 
they are drawn too tight, he contracts a habit of 
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hanging on the bit without champing, and playing 
with it so as to produce moisture or saliva; then 
it is that the foundation of a dead, insensible 
mouth is established, which requires much trouble 
to correct. 

The reins usually used with a snaffle-bit, inde- 
pendently of those already mentioned, namely, 
the spare reins and martingale, are running reins, 
in which case the martingale is dispensed with. If 
properly handled, these, which I am about to de* 
scribe, are very effective. They are arranged in two 
ways ; the one, having a strap fixed to the girth like 
a martingale, is divided at about two feet eight 
inches from the lower end, so as to form two reins; 
these pass through the rings of the snaffle, and 
come up to the hand, using a buckle to connect 
them, like any other reins ; with this tackle, if a 
horse is disposed to carry his head too high, it may 
be brought to the required position. Some persons 
buckle the martingale to the rings of the bit, but 
it is a practice that cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. The other plan is that of fastening the 
reins to the girth-strap, and passing them through 
the rings of the snaffle. They come up to the hand 
in a similar manner to what I have already 
described. They will not bring a horse's head 
down so effectually as the first named, but they 
have an excellent effect in causing a horse that 
carries his head in a tolerably good place, to bend 
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himself^ and they afford great power to the rider; 
but thej require nice handling. 

I am a decided advocate for all young horses, 
especially those which are intended for hunters, 
hacks, or carriage work, being occasionally ridden 
with curb-bits, that is, after their education has 
been sufficiently matured with the snaffle. It 
renders them handy and improves their action, 
presuming, of course, that the bridle is properly 
made use of. There is an excellent kind of curb 
with which the late Lord George Bentinck was in 
the habit of riding his hacks, and every one will 
acknowledge there never was a better judge of 
such matters. I know not whether his lordship 
invented it, but it goes by his name among those 
who are acquainted with it. Many saddlers are 
quite ignorant of its existence, but it may be 
obtained from Mr. Heavens, 28, South Molton 
Street, Oxford Street. It has a moveable arch or 
high port, with a smaller port to act as a stop 
when the former is put up ; the cheeks or sides are 
moveable on the mouth-piece. When the arch or 
port is turned up, it has a powerful effect on the 
roof of the mouth, especially with the auxiliary 
of a nose-band, an appendage which should always 
accompany its use when so disposed, though not 
essentially necessary when the arch is turned 
down. In the latter case it has a most excellent 
effect in keeping a horse's mouth from becoming 
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dead. John Day told me that the young horses at 
Danebury were all occasionally ridden with one ; 
and that any colt, however dead and insensible 
his mouth might be, was soon brought into a state 
of subjection by the use of it. I can also mention 
a particular instance of the efficacy of this bit. I 
met a gentleman very recently who was riding 
a horse with the hounds ; the animal had a mouth 
as insensible as a piece of iron, and my friend 
was not only in a most uncomfortable, but even in 
a dangerous predicament. I offered to lend him 
one of these bridles, which I was led to believe 
would answer his purpose ; he expressed himself 
incredulous, nevertheless he sent for it and tried 
it, when to his great astonishment, and still 
greater satisfaction, he found his horse went ad- 
mirably in it, and lost no time in procuring the 
facsimile. He has since informed me he had 
tried all sorts of bits and devices, but none had 
any good effect but this. From its peculiar con- 
struction it may be rendered severe or the reverse ; 
but in neither case has it the effect of deadening 
the mouth ; the great imperfection of many other 
bits. The acme of perfection of a horse's mouth 
is to go pleasantly in a snaffle-bridle. To accom- 
plish this he should be occasionally ridden, when 
young, in a bit such as I have described in 
order to make him handy. There are four dis- 
tinct circumstances upon which it depends. 
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whether a horse will ride pleasantly in a snaffle- 
bridle, — his temper, the sensibility of his mouth, 
the way in which his head is put on, and the 
hands of the rider. So much depends upon the 
latter, that a horse which will go pleasantly with 
one man using one kind of bridle will not go at 
all with some others unless they change the 
tackle. One reason why many persons condemn 
snaffle-bridles, especially for hunters, is, because 
they have the head-piece buckled too short, by 
which the bit is drawn up to the angle of the lips 
causing the mouth to become dead, instead of 
allowing it to rest on the bars. I must confess I 
have no objection to a martingale for a hunter, 
providing there are spare reins to it, but not 
without, and the neck strap should be fastened to 
the D's of the saddle like a breast-plate, to pre- 
vent it from getting on the horse's head, in case of 
a fall. For anxious horses that have a trick of 
opening their mouths and hanging on the bit, a 
nose-band is an admirable contrivance. It is 
usually applied with a curb-bridle, but it has 
often a good effect with a snaffle : of course it 
must be buckled sufficiently tight, otherwise it is 
of no use. 

The Pelham is a bit which I never much fancied 2 
it is a species of hybrid between a curb and a 
snaffle, and most horses that will ride well in one 
will go equally well in a snaffle, but having two 
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reins gives some persons rather more confidence. 
Pelhams are very liable to make horses lean upon 
the arms of their riders. They are, however, 
very seldom used in the process of breaking, 
hence it is not on this occasion necessary to enter 
more fully on their merits or defects. 

There is also a bridle occasionally used which I 
never could appreciate, — it is the gag. I never rode 
with one but once, and that was in a race. I inquired 
from the trainer why he put it on ; his reply was, 
" You will find he will get his head down and 
break away with you unless you make use of it." 
I tied the reins up, but never touched them ; 
he did not get his head down, neither did he 
attempt to run away; but he won his maiden 
race; and, with ordinary handling, I am quite 
certain no such apparatus was at all necessary 
with him. As the gag has the effect of drawing 
the snaffle up to the angle of the lips, a position 
in which it never ought to be placed if the 
rider desires to maintain power and control over 
the animal's mouth, I cannot coilceive upon what 
principle such an apparatus can be advocated. 
It is generally supposed to be an antidote for 
a horse having learnt the trick of getting his 
head down, and then running away or attempting 
to do so. The remedy for this is, to raise the 
hands moderately, and slightly draw the bit 
across his mouth ; but, with the gag, that cannot 
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be done, because drawing the reins in a manner 
which would have that effect with the common 
snaffle, will only draw the gag tighter into the 
angle of the lips, in which position, as I have 
already remarked, it is useless. 

The kind of instinct — the reason, it may almost 
be termed, with which horses are gifted — will guide 
any contemplative mind in the management of 
particular animals under every variety of circum- 
stances^ If a horse, by rearing, kicking, or plung- 
ing, contrives to dislodge his rider, he dispossesses 
himself of a companion who may alarm or annoy 
him, and gives himself temporary liberty, which 
pleases him; and having done so once, he attempts 
it again, and success may very probably render 
him dangerous. From this cause it is impor- 
tant to employ skilful persons in the tuition 
of young animals. When horses are refractory, 
the state of things may be compared to the in- 
stinct of the brute opposed to the reasoning of the 
man, and the winner will be he who is most 
talented. A horse becoming alarmed, and in bad 
hands, is often beaten for it; fear is thus suc- 
ceeded by punishment, and on the next occasion 
when any thing occurs to frighten him, he pro- 
bably becomes refractory. In that case the in- 
stinct of the horse predominates over the reason 
of the man. 
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Physic after "Weaning. — Strong Doses deprecated. — Physic to 
Yearlings. — Symptoms which indicate the Necessity for 

Physic. — Preparation. — Time of giving Physic Water 

an Auxiliary. — Administering Balls. — Worms. — How 
they are nourished. — How they are detected. — Remedies 
for their Expulsion. — Table of the Proportions of Medicines 
to be given to Horses. — Formula for Aloetic Purgatives. — 
Time of giving Physic — Formula for Alteratives. — Re- 
marks. 

After being deprived of its mother's milk^ the 
liver of the foal is very liable to assume an in- 
active, torpid condition ; hence the great advantage 
of aloetic purgatives, which are supposed to act 
primarily on that organ. By the exhibition of a 
purgative the stomach is relieved, whereby the 
progress of chymification is assisted, an event of 
importance, considering that the young animal 
now becomes entirely dependent on a more stimu- 
lating food, calling into action more energy and 
vigour from the digestive faculties; the bowels 
are also stimulated to action by mild doses of 
physic, and chylification, another process most es- 
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sential to the vigorous health of the animal, is more 
perfectly accomplished. The nourishment of the 
body being finally supplied by the agency of these 
two fluids, it is of vast importance that the reser- 
voirs in which they are secreted and from which 
they are conveyed, should be in a healthy and 
powerful condition. 

As a general practice it may be laid down, 
that foals should have a mild dose of physic, the 
quantity to be regulated by circumstances, about 
a fortnight or three weeks after they are weaned, 
to be succeeded by a second after an interval of 
ten or twelve days. The first dose, unless for a 
very early, hardy, and powerful foal, should not 
exceed one drachm of aloes, with corresponding 
portions of the other ingredients, for which a 
formula is here given : an extra scruple may be 
administered on the second occasion, if found 
necessary, but it should be remarked that violent 
purging is not to be desired, on the contrary, it is 
very injurious. How the horses in former days 
endured the violent doses which were given to them 
it is difiicult to understand, unless the aloes were 
adulterated, or, from some cause in their prepara- 
tion, were less powerful. From old formula it 
may be discovered that eight and ten drachms of 
Barbadoes aloes, was the usual dose to a horse of 
mature age. That they were a long time in re- 
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covering from the effects there is no doubt, and 
that they were occasionally destroyed by such 
treatment is pretty certain. If the dose is sufit- 
ciently powerful to purge the animal, that is all 
that ought to be effected. It must also be observed 
that it is not always the most gross feeder that re- 
quires the lai^est proportion of aloes ; such animals 
are often characterised by relaxation of the bowels, 
which are, in consequence, readily acted upon; 
while light feeders will often be troubled with 
costiveness and constipation, and, being generally 
less disposed to consume any considerable quan- 
tity of bran-mash, their bowels are less suscep- 
tible of the influence of aperients. Yearlings 
likewbe require two doses of physic during the 
month of April, to prepare them for the change 
of atmosphere and diet ; and, in fact, all horses of 
a more mature age, that are kept upon good and 
nourishing food, require physic in the spring and 
autumn. It may be observed, why not give them 
their food in more sparing quantities, and of a ^ 
less nutritive quality, and so dispense with the 
physic? The reply is obvious; because when 
kept upon .a poor diet, the vigorous growth of 
their bodies, and the development of their muscles, 
cannot be acquired by that means, as is daily 
proved by those which are so treated. 

The necessity for physic between the periods 
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already mentioned^ must be dictated by circum- 
stances. The symptoms which indicate that neces- 
sity, it is presumed, ought to be familiar to most 
persons conversant with the management of 
horses. Any accident, for example, such as a blow 
or wound, which interdicts the propriety or prac- 
ticability of exercise, and by which local inflam- 
mation is excited, is an occasion for resorting to 
physic. Here, however, it may be desirable to 
direct attention to a distinction between some 
symptoms which are apt to mislead, originating, 
as they do in extreme cases of debility and ple- 
thora, respectively. In a state of debility, for 
instance, the legs will often swell from want of 
energy in the circulation, the vessels with which 
the extremities are supplied being surcharged. 
This is the result, usually, of some previous indis- 
position, such as influenza, strangles, bad or re- 
peated colds; and in this state the absorbent 
vessels become so languid as not to be able to per- 
form their offices. Strong doses of purgative me- 
dicines are then extremely prejudicial, by increas- 
ing the debility ; and tonics, with mild diuretics, 
are to be preferred. Discretion, it will therefore 
be seen, is necessary, when swelled legs are dis- 
covered, to distinguish between the two opposite 
causes from which they have arisen ; and I intro-^ 
duce these remarks simply for the purpose of 
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pointing out the fact that swelled legs are not 
invariably to be attributed to a plethoric habit. 

The effect of purgative medicine depends so 
much upon the preparation which the animal has 
undergone^ that a few hints on that important 
subject may not be out of place. I have on all 
occasions witnessed exceedingly favourable results 
from mild doses of physic, when the animals to 
which they have been administered have previ- 
ously been subjected to a proper preparation ; 
while I can bear strong testimony to the bad ef- 
fects which strong doses, supposed to be necessary 
to obtain the purgative result, have frequently 
produced. Horses, when they are partaking of 
grass or succulent food of that nature, are more 
readily purged than when living entirely upon hay 
and com; the quantity of aloes, therefore, requires 
to be regulated accordingly. There is no danger 
whatever to be apprehended from giving them 
physic when eating green herbage, the usual pre- 
cautions against their taking cold being of course 
adopted. In preparing horses for physic, no food 
of any kind should be given except bran-mashes, 
to which a portion of corn may be added during 
the twenty-four hours prior to the ball being 
given. It is a prevailing custom to give physic 
in the morning, but from four to five in the 
afternoon is a more convenient time, as in that 
case it will, or ought to, act upon the bowels on 
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the following morning between nine and ten 
o'clock, at which period the subject should be led 
or ridden out, to assist the operation of the 
medicine ; chilled water is to be presented in fur- 
therance of the same object It is also advisable 
to offer the animal water immediately before the 
ball is given, although this r^ulation is very 
commonly reversed. Attention to the habits and 
propensities of the equine tribe will explain the 
motives for this direction. If the water be pre- 
sented subsequently to the ball having been 
given, the animal will very probably refuse to 
drink any, especially after having had a few doses 
of physic. On the following morning a degree of 
nausea will exist, and the aversion to water will 
still continue: thus, the very gre^t assistance 
which the medicine would receive in its operation 
from that fluid, properly managed, is lost ; or what 
is worse, just as the physic has nearly done its 
duty, thirst prevails, at which crisis it would be 
injurious to give water unless in a very small 
quantity, otherwise, a second action of the bowels 
may be excited, very incompatible with the salu- 
tary effects intended to be produced. 

The rude manner too often resorted to in giving 
1)alls to horses cannot be too strongly condemned ; 
the cruelty exercised, and the natural dread thereby 
occasioned, frequently creating a difficulty in 
future. The violent manner in which some men 
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will foolishly grasp the tongue, and the severity 
used in . attempting to hold the animal, cause 
pain which the poor creature assuredly resists. 
The use of the balling-iron should be on all occa- 
sions positively interdicted. The assistant should 
place his right hand on the nose of the horse in 
such a manner as not to press on the soft portion 
or cartilage, and thereby interrupt the breathing ; 
he then inserts his thumb on the bars, and, with 
two fingers placed on the lower jaw, opens the 
mouth, which being performed with tenderness, 
wUl not create alarm or confusion. The operator 
having his right hand defended by a glove, the 
two forefingers of which have been cut off, places 
the ball between those fingers, keeping his hand 
as flat as possible, not with his knuckles arched, 
a foolish, bad custom; then, by taking hold of 
the tongue very gently with his left hand, he 
draws it out of the mouth as far as he conveniently 
can without causing pain, when, by inserting the> 
ball on the root of the tongue, he quickly with- 
draws his hand, and immediately shutting the 
horse's mouth, the ball will be swallowed without- 
trouble. Old horses that have been frequently 
tortured by ruffianly treatment, are naturally 
much averse to the operation, but this arises en? 
tirely from previous ill usage. 

Whenever any of the young stock, or in fact, 
any other horse, evinces symptoms of indisposition,; 
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by loss of appetite, dulness of spirits, or swelling 
of the legs (unless debility is indicated, as the 
pause of the last named), a mild dose of physic is 
generally the most successful remedy, unless it 
appears that some specific complaint exists, in 
•which the advice of an experienced professor of the 
veterinary art wiU most probably be required. 
With that science I will not presume to interfere, 
contenting myself by only ofiering suggestions by 
way of prophylactics in such ordinary and every- 
day occurrences as every person who undertakes 
the management of a stud of horses must neces- 
sarily be required to be competent in directing. 

.Those offensive parasites, worms, are apt to be 
troublesome to horses at all ages; not unfrequently 
to foals, but more especially to yearlings. They 
often exist to an extensive degree for a considerable 
period before their presence is detected; but at 
length, the ravages they have committed on the 
constitution speak too plainly to admit of a doubt t 
and on this account, very frequent examinations 
of the evacuations should be made, not merely 
superficially, but by dividing the heaps with the 
stable-fork, or some similar implement. Without 
entering into the unprofitable inquiry how these 
insects come to life in the stomach and bowels of 
the equine tribe, it will be sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to show how they are fed. The very 
essence of the nourishment intended for the support 
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of the horse, after it has been extracted from the 
food, and while it remains in the stomach and 
bowels ready to be taken into the circulation by 
means of the vessels arranged for that purpose, is 
seized upon by these relentless vermin. Can it 
be a matter of surprise, therefore, that when they 
prevail in considerable numbers, a variety of bad 
symptoms should appear ? It is well understood 
that sympathy exists between the stomach, and 
bowels, and the skin. The presence of woroiB 
may be detected by the appearance of the coat» 
which assumes a staring, harsh, and unthrifty 
character, and grows longer than natural, espe- 
cially about the flank, where hairs of uncommon 
length often afford a peculiar indication. A light 
cream coloured powder is to be seen on the fun- 
dament. A dry harsh cough is frequently another 
symptom. Constipation of the bowels, succeeded 
by copious and sometimes uncontrollable purging, 
is at times produced by worms. The animal 
frequently consumes an immoderate quantity of 
food, becomes big-bellied, but loses flesh. With 
only a portion of these ailments, it is not to be 
wondered that a wasting of the muscle, or falling 
off in condition, as it is commonly termed, should 
be one of the most positive criterions, attended 
likewise with the most profuse perspiration from 
every trifling exertion. Not only do worms 
deprive young animals of a great portion of the 
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sustenance required to promote their growth and 
vigour, and thus produce temporary inconveniences, 
but, if suffered to continue, they establish a de- 
bilitated constitution, which no care or treatment 
hereafter can restore. Horses of a more mature 
age are rendered incapable of performing even a 
moderate share of work, in common cases re- 
quired from them. 

Various are the remedies prescribed for the 
removal of these intruders, some of which are 
more calculated to amuse the mind than to prove 
satisfactory; and if the worms possessed the 
faculty of knowing what extraordinary contri- 
vances were contemplated for their destruction, 
they would no doubt join exultingly in the 
delusive jest. Savine, rue, and many productions 
of a vegetable kind, have been selected, none of 
which are to be relied upon. It has been re* 
marked by a very able veterinary surgeon that, 
although we can force a poison down a horse's 
throat, we cannot compel the worms to receive it. 
This may, under certain circumstances, be true. 
If nauseous antidotes from either the vegetable or 
mineral kingdom be presented in the form of balls, 
instinct may direct the worms to repudiate the 
offer ; but let us consider if, by a little tact and 
management, we cannot enchant the appetite, and 
entice these greedy gentry with a taste of some 
delicious potion, not unsavoury to their palates, 
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but provided for their especial ruin. There is no 
bird, beast, cf insect within the reach of man, 
whose destruction he cannot compass if he sets his 
mind on accomplishing it. 

The most satisfactory results will be obtained 
from the use of calomel or tartarized antimony. I 
should certainly award the preference to the former, 
if it were only from the circumstance of its pos- 
sessing less taste than the latter ; and, therefore, 
more certain to inveigle the worms into its power. 
With calomel, properly administered, there need 
be no apprehension that it will not succeed. The 
improper combination of it with other drugs may 
have caused it to fail, and led those who have 
been, from that circumstance, disappointed, to the 
belief that the medicine was not possessed of the 
power ascribed to it. It must be remarked that 
alkalies are incompatible with both calomel and 
tartarized antimony ; neither of these drugs ought» 
therefore, to be given in balls mixed up with soap ; 
nor should soap be a component part of any balls 
given with the intention of working off either of 
these medicines. 

Before the time arrives when it is proposed to 
effect a dislodgment of worms, the patient should 
be subjected to abstinence from any kind of 
food during the term of six or eight hours 
at the least, by which means the appetites 
of the insects will become somewhat keen* A 
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small quantity of bran-mash is then to be given, 
with the portion of calomel or tartarized anti- 
mony well mixed therein, the relative propor- 
tions of which are hereafter specified, to be re** 
gulated according to the age of the animal* 
This dose being given at night or morning, is to 
be repeated either on the following morning or 
evening, so as to allow an interval of ten or 
twelve hours between each ; and during which 
time no other kind of food is to be offered than 
the bran-mashes, in which one or other of the 
drugs has been mixed. Six hours after the last 
mash, so prepared, has been given, it must be 
worked off with linseed oil or aloes. If the sub- 
ject be a foal, some trouble is occasioned and skill 
is required in giving a ball ; but I must confess a 
preference to that mode of presenting the purgative. 
I have always effected the administration of that 
compound by placing it on the end of a piece of 
whalebone or cane ; care, tenderness, and dexterity 
are, however, required for the performance of the 
operation. It will be seen by this course of 
treatment, that the worms having no other kind of 
food to partake of but that which is impregnated 
with the calomel or tartarized antimony, have no 
alternative but to seize upon it when it comes 
within their reach; and the former drug being 
tasteless and very difiusible, there is little doubt 
but they will have a taste sufficient either to 
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destray them^ or cause them to lose their hold, 
when the purgative medicine clears them away. 

The following tables will show the relative 
proportions of medicines which may be given to 
horses at different ages ; preference to be awarded 
to the smaller quantities, unless under peculiar 
circiunstances. 

Calomel or tartarixed Antimony. Linseed Oil. Aloes. 



grs. 


ozs. 


drachms. 


To foals - - - - 10 


4 to 6 


4tof 


Yearlings- - - 15 to 20 


6to 8 


1 tolj 


Two year olds - 20 to 25 


8 to 12 


2to2| 


Three year olds - 25 to 30 


12 to 15 


24to3| 


Four year olds i 

/ , - 30 to 60 
and upwards J 






1 to 2 pts. 


4to6 



Formula for aloetic purgative. 

Aloes, finely powdered - - 4 drachms. 

Hard soap - - - - 2 drachms. 

Ginger, in powder - - - 2 drachms. 

Mix and form a ball, varying the proportions according to 

circumstances. 

Formula for an aloetic purgative when soap is an 
incompt^tible ingredient^ as with calomel or tar^ 
tarized antimony. 

Aloes, broken in pieces - - 4 drachms. 

Olive oil ox lard - - - 1 drachm. 

Ginger, in powder - - - 2 drachms. 

Treacle - - - - - IJ drachm. 
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The aloes and oil, or lard, are to be melted to- 
gether, which is most readily accomplished by 
putting them in ajar, and placing it in a saucepan 
containing a small portion of water over the fire ; 
when melted, the treacle must be added, and also 
the ginger, stirring it well together, and beating 
it into a mass. Care should be taken not to boil 
the aloes longer than to effect the solution, other- 
wise much of their purgative property will escape. 
When sufficiently cool, form a ball, varying the 
proportions according to the strength required. 
Many persons use the latter as the ordinary 
purgative for the horse ; I must, however, ob- 
serve that I prefer the first in all cases where 
soap is not objectionable, because it works 
more readily. If the horse is properly prepared, 
and the ball be given about four in the after- 
noon^ the operation may be expected to com- 
mence about nine or ten o'clock on the following 
morning, when, the stable door being opened, the 
effects can be watched, and the necessary walking 
exercise given. It must be observed that the only 
periods when any inconvenience is at all likely to 
result from physic, is at the times when the 
medicine first begins to operate on the intestines ; 
and at the crisis when those effects are terminat- 
ing, or, in stable language, when it is about to 
set ; but as these symptoms arise from the cir- 
cumstance of the bowels being distended with 
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hay, or from exposure to cold, they never need be 
anticipated if proper treatment has been observed. 
I have given many hundreds of doses of physic 
according to the first formula, and never ex- 
perienced a case of gripes or colic in my life. 
Should such an event happen, a drench composed 
of warm ale, with a tea-spoonful of ginger or 
from two to four drachms, half that quantity of 
allspice, or black pepper, and a wine-glassful of 
gin, may reasonably be expected to afford relief. 
On this account, hay should only be offered in 
sparing quantities when the physic has nearly per- 
formed its operations. 

As an alterative, when a strong purgative is 
not required, very beneficial effects are produced 
from aloes and nitre in combination. The sub- 
joined is a formula for a horse that has arrived at 
maturity ; it must of course be modified for 
younger animals. It is to be given daily until 
relaxation of the bowels is produced, which will 
generally take place after the second or third 
dose. 

Formula for aloetic alteratives. 

Aloes, in fine powder - - 2 drachms.. 

Nitre - - - - - 2 drachms. 

Soap - - - - - 2 drachms. 

To moke one ball. 
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Not being an advocate for what are generally 
denominated alteratives^ inmost cases^ compounded 
with antimonials^ I do not by any means recom- 
mend them to be used unless there are circum- 
stances which positively require them^ «^ such as 
eruptions on the skin,— for which purpose the 
following is the most simple. It should be made 
into a ball, rather than given in the com,^ the 
great objection to which is, that many horses 
refuse to eat it. Nitre should, at the same 
time, be given in the water, to the amount of two 
drachms daily. It is here necessary to remark 
that when nitre is intended to act as a diuretic, 
it should be given in solution ; when given as a 
febrifuge, in a ball, in which case the solution 
taking place in the stomach, its refrigerant pro- 
perties are brought into effect. 

Antimonial alterative* 
Sulphur, 

Sesqui-sulpburet of antimonj, each - 2 to 3 drachms* 
Treacle, sufficient to form a mass. 

In order to derive any benefit from these alter-* 
atives, they are to be given daily, four, five, or 
six days in succession. These proportions are 
adapted for three years old or upwards, before 
which time they can scarcely, if ever, be required. 

Judiciously dispensed, physic is of the greatest 
importance to the horse. The abuse of the best 
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remedies may bring them into disrepute ; but in 
those cases it is not the remedy which deserves 
the condemnation^ but the person who uses it in- 
discreetly. The improper use of diuretics more 
generally prevails in stables than that of any other 
kind of medicine. JSTothing can be more per- 
nicious to the constitution than a constant repe- 
tition of those drugs which excite the kidneys and 
other parts of the urinary system. Prom two to 
four drachms of nitre occasionally dissolved in the 
water may be given with good effect ; but not re- 
peated daily unless there is some indisposition that 
requires it. 
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Diversity of Opinions — Accounted for. — Difference of Shoes 
and Treatment to be regulated by the Nature of the Feet and 
the Country or Purpose for which the Animal is used. — Im- 
portance of stopping the Feet. — A Shoe -with a wide Web 
necessary in Stony and Flinty Districts, but not recom« 
mended otherwise. — Remoying. — One^ide Nailing. — Ex- 
pansion of the Foot — Position of the Navicular Bone and 
other Parts of the Foot — Altered Structure occasioned 
sometimes by Accident — Kind of Shoe best adapted for 
Young Stock. — Time when Shoes become necessary.-^ 
Stopping the Feet of Great Importance. 

Such a diversity of opinions are held on this 
subject by different persons, that it is extremely 
difficult to offer any satisfactory suggestions in 
regard to it. We have only to deal with it in 
reference to young stock ; but as there have been 
so many treatises written concerning the best 
methods of adapting shoes to the feet of horses^ 
most of which differ from one other, I will 
endeavour to show how such discrepancies have 
arisen, and prove that, in most cases, each is correct 
from his own deductions and personal experience. 
A man living in a rough, stony, or flinty district 
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declares that it is essentially necessary to afford 
protection to the foot by means of shoes with con- 
siderable width of web, or, as it is technically 
termed, plenty of cover. Another, living in a 
grass country, where stones and flints are never 
seen, except upon the roads, which are so good 
and level that no angular or dangerous projections 
exbt, deprecates the width of web, because, as he 
justly states, it deprives the feet in a great measure 
of the support and pressure obtainable from the 
yielding surface upon which the horse moves. 
Now, both these opinions are correct ; but they 
are only correct under local influences. Nature has 
endowed the foot of the horse with every faculty 
which it requires in a wild state; but it is not of 
a texture sufficiently durable to withstand the 
effects of artificial roads, or of galloping over fields 
and leaping fences, with some ten or fifteen stone 
weight upon the back of the animal. Man has, 
therefore, resorted to the alternative of affording 
protection to the feet by means of shoes, from 
which advantages are gained in some respects, 
and evils introduced in others. In a state of 
nature, unless the soil on which the horse treads 
is very dry and hard, the feet make an impression 
on the surface, and the weight of the body is ap- 
portioned between the wall, the sole, and the frog ; 
when shod, and travelling upon a hard surface 
such as a turnpike road, or dry, unyielding turf. 
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the whole of the weight Is sustained by the wall or 
crust resting on the shoe. It is to obviate this 
that, having adopted the artificial iron appendage, 
we should likewise provide an artificial succeda- 
neum for that of which the shoe deprives the 
animal, namely, the uniform bearing of the foot 
upon the ground ; and this is of the greater im- 
portance in those cases where it is absolutely 
necessary to use shoes with a wide web. It is not 
only when passing over hard and unyielding 
surfaces that this condition is apparent, but also, 
to a very considerable extent, when the horse is ip 
the stable. In that situation likewise, the wider 
the web of the shoe, the more will the evil pre- 
dominate. I do not mean to assert that, in a stony 
or flinty district, especially on rough roads, a shoe 
with a considerable portion of cover can be dis- 
pensed with ; but I certainly should never adopt 
that practice unless under those circumstances, or 
for peculiarly thin, flat feet, which must be pro- 
tected. There are some feet whose soles are so 
very thin and soft, and whose growth is so slug- 
gish, that, unless they are shod with plenty of 
cover, the horses cannot travel at all ; when fresh 
shod, such feet scarcely admit of any paring. 

The feet of some horses secrete sole and hoof so 
very fast as to require their shoes to be removed 
every fortnight or three weeks, at the farthest, 
when the soles require to be considjgrably reduced, 
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and the quarters rasped, especially during the 
summer^ at which season they become dry and 
hard. If this precaution be neglected, the in- 
elastic state of the external portions of the foot, 
affording too much resistance, and causing con- 
cussion, inflammation of the internal parts ensues, 
and lameness is the result. Such feet are kept 
in the most healthy condition by the least pro- 
portion of cover, unless the nature of the country 
in which they are located peremptorily demands 
it. If they have to travel on roads abounding 
^th loose materials, such as broken granite, flints, 
ot rough gravel, they will be apt to bruise their 
feet whenever a stone happens to lie in their 
track, if not protected by their shoes. 

The system of one side nailing has its advocates^ 
in whose ranks, however, I must beg to decline 
enrolling myself. For road work, either under the 
saddle or in harness, I have no doubt the shoes 
may be kept on; but for race-horses in their work, 
or hunters in a deep country, where at every step 
they take there is a power of suction to contend 
against, I am quite of opinion that when only 
the inner branch of the shoe is secured to the foot 
with nails, from the great power of leverage 
afforded, the loss of a shoe will be a frequent 
result. 

Neither can I believe that the expansion of the 
foot extends anteriorly beyond the widest part 
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of its circumference, behind which the heel nail$ 
ought not to be placed. An examination of its 
internal structure certainly leads to this con- 
viction. The coffin bone, for example, does not 
expand in itself, and being wider at its base than 
it is upwards, cannot produce lateral expansion of 
-the hoof; behind, but somewhat above that,^ is 
placed the navicular bone, passing which, the 
lower extremity of the flexor tendon comes to its 
position at the hinder part of the coffin bone, just 
xmder the navicular bone. Partly behind and 
partly imdemeath the tendon is the internal frog, 
a substance previously mentioned, when alluding 
to thrushes, as partaking of a nature between fat 
and tendon, which, in a healthy condition, is high- 
ly elastic, and about the region of which expan- 
sion is undoubtedly required. The hoof offers 
another proof: the front part and sides, as far 
as the widest portion extends, is very strong, 
and nearly, if not quite, imjdelding ; but the 
quarters are much thinner, and more capable of 
expansion. Thus, finding there is no power of 
expansion extending throughout from the toe 
to the heel, but only from the centre of the 
foot, or widest part, to the heel, the one-sided 
nailing system can only afford greater power of 
expansion to the inside quarter where there are 
no nails, still acting on the outside quarter in 
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precisely the same way that the ordioary anailg&- 
ment of the nails does; with possibly tius disad* 
vantage^ that the outdde heel nail is c^en ^aeed 
rather fiurther back than on ordinary occaaon% 
for the purpose of affording greater security to 
the shoe. 

Some persons are of opinion that the structure 
of the foot is completely altered by a repetition of 
shoeing. When such an event takes place, it is 
evidence incontrovertiUe^ that the principle of 
shoeing which they adc^t, and the treatment 
which they observe, is erroneous; because the 
structure is not changed if the system of shoeing 
be good, and the treatment c(»rrect. Indications 
of idtered structure may also arise from a predis^ 
position to disease having been established bj 
accident, and not counteracted by observation and 
appropriate remedies. 

As the feet of young horses ought not to be 
subjected to the injurious effects of rough and 
stony roads, it is unnecessary, and quite unadvia*" 
able, to put on shoes wide in the web, — at all 
events, at first. The only consideration necessary 
is the protection of the crust from breaking off or 
wearing away. The less cover to the foot the 
better, unless, as I have previously remarked, 
there are some peculiar circumstances which re- 
quire it. The best description of shoes adapted 
for young stock, that ever came to my notice. 
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are those fonned by steam machinerj, by Mr. Rod- 
way, of Birmingham. 

The time when a young horse is to be shod 
must depend upon the progress that has been 
xnade in his breaking, and the nature or condition 
of his feet : if they be in any way delicate, it will 
be necessary to protect them somewhat earlier, 
otherwise it may be deferred nearly to the tixne 
of his being backed. If the suggestions which 
I have already made have been carried into exe- 
cution, no difficulty will arise in putting on a set 
of shoes. 

For the purpose of affording to the centre of the 
foot a degree of support and pressure similar to 
that which it obtains before the shoes are put on, 
a pad of tow should be placed within the fore-shoes, 
and secured there with splints of wood. This may 
be saturated with water or not, as circumstances 
and the nature of the feet require. It is by far 
the best kind of stopping that can be used, and 
may be applied in any degree of thickness requisite 
for expansion and other special purposes. Cow- 
dung and clay, or cowdung alone, is the usual 
offensive compound employed to keep the feet 
moist; but the corrosive properties wQl often oc*- 
casion thrushes, and no support can be derived 
from it, as it is far too soft for that purpose ; and 
there is no period when that artificial support is 
of more importance than to the newfy shod colt. 
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CULTIYATION AND MANAGEMENT OF LAND. 



^he Elements of Natriment derived f^m the Earth. — Th« 
Effect of Solly Situation, and Cultnre. — Draining in most 
Cases essential — An Example on light Land. — Draining 
Tiles.— Caltivation of Lucerne: Manure best calculated to 

promote its Growth. — Tares CloTer. — Saintfoin. — Liqtiid 

Manure and its Application. — Value of Manure made bj 
Holies. — Caution respecting Artificial Manures — Guano. 

— Supply of Green Food in Summer. —Haymaking. — Salt. 

— The Produce of Meadows. — Capabilities of Land for the 
Production of Hay. — Improvement of Grass on Downs and 
Commons. — Swedes preferable to Carrots. 

As a living animal derives the elements of 
nourishment from the food which he eats^ and is 
consequently dependent for his state upon the 
qualities of that food^ so vegetation partakes of 
properties which it obtains from the soil on which 
it is produced. The fine sweet herbage which 
grows spontaneously on downs and elevated tracts 
^f land, if transplanted to wet and boggy marshes. 
Would soon become harsh, coarse, and sour, like 
other grasses indigenous to the soil. There are 
«ome situations and some descriptions of land 
which are not adapted at all for the cultivation of 
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Ibod to be consumed by horses ; many others which 
are naturally so ; and some which are capable of 
being made so by artificial means and proper 
management, the basis of which is draining. 
There is very little land, indeed, which is not im- 
proved by this process, — even that which is dry. 
It is a mistake to suppose that draining will bd 
the means of causing dry lands to burn up in the 
hot weather of summer, when there is no water to 
pasd through the drains. On the contrary, drain- 
ing a very porous soil improves it by taking the 
water off laterally, underneath the surface, which 
otherwise descends perpendicularly, and by so 
doing conveys the vegetative powers of the 
manures which may be applied below the range 
of the roots of whatever grain or grasses may 
be sown. I remember, twenty years ago^ a most 
striking instance of this kind on a farm in Shrop- 
shire, on which, previously to its being drained, 
manuring it was waste of money. It ia light sandy 
land, and many farmers were of opinion at the time 
that draining it would render it even less pro- 
ductive. The result was most satisfactory. That 
all lands of a wet nature require draining, no one 
with the least knowledge of agricultural affidrs 
ever entertains the slightest doubt. It is the 
fundamental principle of good farming ; and, for 
lands upon which food for horses is to be raised, 
it is indispensable. Here it is necessary to intro^ 
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duce a caution against the adoption of the small 
pipe tiles^ now so often used for this purpose, the 
diameter of which is in many cases insufficient 
to conduct the water; and if in laying them 
^lown the least irregularity arises^ which cannot 
always be detected^ or prevented^ so that the ends 
of the tiles do not meet precisely^ the space fear 
the water is still more contracted^ and several 
instances have occurred where it has been found 
necessary to take up a whole length of drain 
to rectify the mischief^ at a cost nearly equivalent 
to the price of the tiles. As draining should be 
considered a permanent improvement^ great atten^- 
tion should be bestowed upon it^ so that it be 
done effectually and well in the first instance. 

The cultivation of lucerne demands the first at-^ 
tention^ not only because of its being the best 
description of summer food for brood mares, but 
when once established it will endure for several 
years. It requires a dry and somewhat deep soil, 
as the roots penetrate to a considerable extent ; on 
wet or clay lands it will not succeed. The spot 
on which it is to be sown should be made most 
scrupulously clean; and here I would advise 
aU farmers to weed and clean their hedge-rows 
every year, if they desire to have their fields and 
crops free from the seeds which too frequently 
appear to be cultivated in the fences for the 
purpose of causing future trouble. A good 
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dressing of thoroughly reduced manure should be 
worked into the land previously to sowing it; for 
it may be taken as an established rule that the 
soil cannot be too rich for lucerne. From the latter 
end of March up to the last week of April is the 
be6t period for consigning the seeds to the ground. 
Lucerne may be sown broadcast, or in drills nine 
inches apart ; the latter is by far the most success- 
ful plan, as it admits of the use of the hoe between 
the rows during the first year or two, after which^ 
if well attended to, it will become strong enough 
to overpower all weeds that could prove injurious. 
On some occasions the drills are set much wider 
f^rt, that is, from fifteen to eighteen inches, with 
a view to constant cultivation between the rows. 
But I am not prepared to recommend this prao* 
tice, because, when cutting the crop in rainy 
weather, it is impossible to avoid collecting some of 
the loose earth with it, which is offensive and un- 
wholesome. It requires a good dressing of manure 
every year, not with partially dec(Hnposed litter, but 
with that which is thoroughly reduced and worked 
into compost with earth, road scrapings, parings 
from banks, if free from weeds; vegetable refuse 
may also be added, provided it does not contain the 
germs of any extraneous rubbish which may 
vegetate. It is labour lost to clean land and after- 
wards introduce pernicious seeds in manures or 
•dressings. When lucerne is sown, it is a common 
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practice to sow a crop of barley along with it ; but 
in a stud farm the green crop is of far greater im- 
portance ; in case a crop of barley is \erj strong 
and luxuriant, by becoming lodged it will infallibly 
destroy the young lucerne, which, if sown by it- 
self, will admit of being cut the first year by the 
month of August. 

J£ there be a sufficient quantity of lucerne cul- 
tivated, and a fair portion of grass land available, 
little else will be required for use as green food ; 
otherwise, tares, clover, or saintfoin must be pro- 
vided; but those artificial grasses do not require 
any particular system of cultivation. 

The application of liquid manure to all artificial 
and permanent grasses claims particular attention ; 
and that which is obtained from the dung-heap 
where horses are kept, is the most powerful of 
any. Tanks or reservoirs of ample size, for its 
reception, will therefore form an important feature 
in the management and economy of a stud farm. 
They should be so arranged as to be on the 
outside, and at some distance from the buildings, 
so that the effluvia may not afiect the stock* By 
the aid of a water-cart constructed for the pur» 
pose, the crops may be saturated soon after they 
have been cut, selecting, if possible, showery 
weather to perform the operation, otherwise it 
may be necessary to dilute the liquid with water, 
especially if much evaporation has taken place^ 
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fts it Id not desirable to present it to the plantd in 
too concentrated a form. When dry weather 
prevails, and it is found necessary to use the 
liquid manure, an early hour in the morning, 
while the dew still remains, or even during the 
night season, are the most favourable times. By 
no means is the watering to be performed while 
the sun is shining powerfully on the earth. The 
benefit which the crops of green clover derive 
from this practice is extraordinary* 

In the management of land connected with a 
Btud farm, or indeed any other farm, it is an 
object of great importance to be able to obtain 
two or three cuttings of green crops during the 
summer, which can only be accomplished by the 
aid of manure and high cultivation. In the 
autumn, when all these crops have been mbwn 
for the last time, the land should be dressed with 
manure. It is far preferable at that time than to 
defer it till the winter ; the crops will come up 
earlier — a great object — and stronger. If any 
be left till winter, let it be the old turf intended 
for hay. 

There is no animal that produces such valuable 
manure as the horse, therefore there can be no 
excuse for not having the land in the best pos* 
sible condition, and that without having recourse 
to artificial manures, tmless at the first com 
4nencementy to establish flourishing crops* 
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With respect to artificial manures^ however 
valuable some of them are for particular purposes^ 
the indiscrimimite use of them on all occadons^ 
without ascertaining the properties of which thej 
are composed, is agreat eyU; and nodoubt can be 
entertained that the prevalence of various diseases 
in grain crops may be ascribed to the injudicious 
application of them. Mildew, redgum, and other 
disorders in wheat, proceed from an unwholesome 
condition of the pabulum, which it obtains from 
the earth, in some instances from the manure, or 
from an un&vourable state of the air, in a omilar 
way that surfeits or epidemic diseases are {hxh 
duced in cattle by the food which they ccmsume, 
or some peculiar influence of the atmo^here. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
food to be ^ven to animals of value should be 
free, if possible, from any unwholesome pro- 
perties. 

Gxiano is so often mixed and adulterated, and 
therefore so varied in its effects, that no person can 
use it with confidence and satisfaction, without 
having it previously analysed to ascertain what 
elements it consists of, and in what proportions 
they exist I should never think of using it on 
any land, the produce of which was to be conr 
sumed by horses. 

The green crops intended for summer food 
should be mown early in the morning if the 
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weather be dry, and carted away to the paddocks, 
yards, boxes, &c., and there should not be more 
cut than will be consumed in the coarse of the 
day ; but in rainy weather it is better kept till 
the day after it is cut, in which case it should be 
spread on the surface of a spare bam floor, loose 
box, or shed, so that it may not heat, which it 
will do if suffered to remain in a large heap, in 
which state it is unwholesome; neither is it 
desirable to give it when very wet, as it will then 
endanger flatulence, gripes, and purgmg. 

Very great care and attention should be de-* 
voted to the process of hay making. I have 
already noticed the bad consequences which may 
be anticipated from the use of imperfectly or 
of overmade hay. A practice prevails in some 
countries of strewing salt on the rick as it is 
being formed, especially if rain has fallen during 
the time the hay is in the field : it may be very 
well for homed cattle, but for horses it cannot be 
too strongly deprecated. It is a very different 
affair to giving them fresh salt with their food, 
which is an excellent tonic if used with discretion. 
Salted meats are not the most wholesome kind of 
food for man, and salted hay for the horse is 
analogous. 

If there be meadows by the side of a river, the 
produce of which is to be consumed by the stud, 
it will be preferable to ^ve that in a green state 
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if possible^ and reserve the upland turf for liay; 
the cultivation of which cannot be too sedulously 
attended to. Many agriculturists are sadly iq 
error respecting the capabiUties of land for 
growing hay ; they fancy that n&any fields will not 
produce grass for a permanency^ and consequently 
wiU not try the experiment. When grass grows 
spontaneously, it is a certain proof that abundant 
crops may be raised if the proper kinds of seeds 
be sown, and a sufficient quantity of top dressing 
applied. But their fault is, that they appropriate 
all their manure to their arable land, leaving the 
grass, which is the most profitable, without any* 
The short pastures found on downs and commons, 
constantly fed close by sheep, might soon be 
brought into a flourishing ^tate by a plentiful 
application of manure. 

As I cannot recommend the use of carrots for 
horses, it is unnecessary to offer any remarks 
respecting their cultivation. A few Swedes may 
be useful, and likewise parsnips, the culture of 
which requires no particular directions. 
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CHAP. XIL 

FOOD, ITS PBOPSBTIES AND EFFECTS. 

Effects of Food on the Growth of Animals. -» M. Liebig's 
Kesearches. — Testimony to the Practical Truth of M. 
Liebig's Remarks. — The Natare of Food. — Moscnlar De- 
Telopment and other Animal Sabstance promoted by the 
Quality of Food.— Oxygen : its Effects. — The Practice of 
wetting Oats objectionable. — The Powers of Digestion. — 
The Gastric Juice. — Reasons for varying the Nature of 
Food in Winter and Summer. — Habits of the Natiyes of 
hot and cold Climates compared. — The Re-supply of Blood 
by Food necessary to Life. — Effects of oyer-stimulating 
Food. — The Growth of the Horse promoted by the Quality 
of the Food. — Boussingault's Analysis. — Criterion for Selec- 
tion of Food for specific Purposes. — Comparative Nourish* 
ment deriyed from Grass and Hay. — Grass distends the 
Bowels and substitutes Fat for Muscle. — The unborn Foal 
partakes greatly the Condition of the Dam. — Suitable Food 
of the utmost Importance. — Sugar and Starch the Elements 
of Nutrition in Hay and Oats — The Amount varies in 
different Samples. <— The Kind of Hay best calculated for 
Horses. — Clover Hay. — Saintfoin Hay. — Old Hay. — 
Oats, their Qualities ; dried on Kilns condemned. — Bruising 
Oats recommended. — Prejudice — Schemes adopted to in- 
duce Mastication. — Mastication. — Saliva. — Anecdote from 
Dr. Paris on Diet — Deglutition. — Economy. — Beans. — 
Mashes. — Mucilage obtained therefrom. >— Linseed. — To be 
boiled. — Effects produced by Carrots. — Grasses. — Eco- 
nomy and Advantages of mowing the Grasses and giving to 
the Stock in preference to grazing. — Kinds of Grasses 

' determined by the Nature of the Soil — Deductions. 

The best means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
properties which certain kinds of food possess^ and 
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the effects which thej produce on the system and 
deyelopment of growth in animals> is to consult 
those authors who have made such researches 
their particular study, compare the results of daily 
experience with the instruction they afford, and 
by that means readily decide what change or 
variety of food is required at certain seascms of 
the year, or by particular animals under peculiar 
influences. One of the prevailing causes of suc- 
cess or disappointment in the management of a 
horse depends upon the judicious or injudicious 
selection of his food, which we may say en pas^ 
sant frequently requires to be changed. 

The lucid manner in which M. Laebig has 
treated this interesting subject, induces me to 
introduce a few of his observations, to enable 
the reader the more easily to understand the ap- 
plication we purpose to give them. After ex- 
plaining the manner in which the growth of 
animal bodies is carried on, and the supply of 
nourishment necessary to sustain life, M. Liebig 
goes on to say, ^^ If we hold that the increase 
of mass in the animal body, the development 
of its organs, and the supply of waste, that all 
is dependent on the blood, that is, the ingre- 
dients of the blood, then, only those substances 
can properly be called nutritious, or considered 
as food, which are capable of conversion into 
blood. To determine, therefore, what substances 
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are capable of affording nourishment, it is only 
necessary to ascertun the composition of the food, 
tod to compare it with the ingredients of the 
blood," 

** Two substances require especial consideration 
as the chief ingredients of the blood; one of these 
separates '.immediately from the blood when with* 
drawn from the circulation. It is well known 
that in this case blood coagulates and separates 
into a yellowish liquid the serum of the blood 
and gelatinous mass, which adheres to a rod or 
stick in soft elastic fibres when coagulating blood 
is briskly stirred. This is the fibrine of the blood, 
which is identical in all its properties with mus^ 
cular fibre, when the latter is purified from all 
foreign matters." 

** The second principal ingredient of the blood 
is contained in the serum, and gives to this liquid 
all the properties of the white of eggs, with which 
it is identicaL When heated, it coagulates into 
a white elastic mass, and the coagulating substance 
is called albumen." 

^* Chemical analysis has led to the remarkable 
result, that fibrine and albumen contain the same 
organic elements united in the same proportion, 
so that two analyses, the one of fibrine, and the 
other of albumen, do not differ more than two 
analyses of fibrine, or two of albumen respectively 
do, in the composition of one hundred parts." 

N 
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^^ Both albumen and fibrine in the process of 
nutrition are capable of being converted into 
muscular fibre, and muscular fibre is capable of 
being reconverted into blood. These facts have 
long been established by physiologists, and che- 
mistry has merely proved that these metamor- 
phoses can be accomplished under the influence of 
a certain force without the aid of a third substance, 
or of its elements, and without the addition of 
any foreign elements, or the separation of any 
element previously present in these substances." 

*^ Those vegetable principles which in animab 
are used to form blood, contain the chief con- 
stituents of blood, fibrine and albumen, ready 
formed as regards their composition. All plants, 
besides, contain a certain quantity of iron, which 
reappears in the colouring matter of the blood. 
Vegetable fibrine and animal fibrine, vegetable 
albumen and animal albumen, hardly differ even 
in form. If these principles be wanting in the 
food, the nutrition of the animal is arrested ; and 
when they are present, the graminivorous animal 
obtains in its food the very same principles, on 
the presence of which the nutrition of the car-, 
nivora entirely depends." 

"From what has been said it follows that the 
development of the animal organism, and its 
growth, are dependent on the reception of certain; 
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principles identical with the chief constituents of 
the blood." 

. M. Liebig also makes some observations on the 
quantity of food consumed by the horse; but, with 
due submission, I cannot concur in his view of 
the relative proportions of hay and oats which 
that animal usually consumes. tt is nearly 
double the quantity of hay that any horse ought 
to consume, and not much more than half the 
quantity of com that a full-grown horse requires 
for the purpose of sustaining condition in moderate 
work. M. Liebig states " A horse, for example, 
can be kept in perfectly good condition if he 
obtains as food fifteen pounds of hay, and four and 
a half pounds of oats daily. If we now calculate 
the whole amount of nitrogen in these matters as 
ascertained by analysis (1*5 per cent, in the hay, 
2*2 per cent, in the oats), in the form of blood, that 
is, fibrine and albumen, with the due proportion of 
water in blood (80 per cent.), the horse receives 
daily no more than four and a half ounces of nitro- 
gen, corresponding to about eight ounces of blood. 
But along with nitrogen, that is, combined with it 
in the form of fibrine or albumen, the animal 
receives only about fourteen and a half ounces of 
carbon. Only about eight ounces of this can be 
employed to support respiration, for with the 
nitrogen expelled in the urine there are com- 
bined in the form of urea three ounces, and in 
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the fonn of hippuric acid^ three and a half ounces 
of carbon." 

^^ Without going farther into the calculation^ 
it will readily be admitted, that the yolume of air 
inspired and expired by a horse, the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the amount of carbonic acid ^ven out by the 
animal, is much greater than in the respiratory 
process in man. Bat an adult man consumes 
daily about fourteen ounces of carbon ; and the 
determination of Boussingault, according to whidi 
a horse expires seventy-nine ounces daily, cannot 
be very far from the truth. 

*^ It is obvious that in the system of the 
graminivora, whose food contains so small a pro* 
portion relatively of the constituents of Uood, 
the process of metamorphosis in existing tissues, 
and, consequently, their restoration or reproduc- 
tion, go on far less rapidly than in the camivora.* 

This last sentence deserves particular attention, 
as it explains the reason why time is so positively 
necessary for the prodaction of muscle in the 
horse. 

Taking into consideration the effect which 
certain kinds of food produce on living animals, it 
may be turned to advantageoas account by a strict 
observance of the state or condition of eadi horse. 
Their constitutions vary ; and circumstances will 
also at times produce great changes. Various 
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lands and degrees of Illness will occasion loss of 
muscle and fat. Under such circumstances^ those 
kinds of food ought to be presented which will 
restore the animal to its proper state ; that, how- 
cyer, can scarcely be accomplished till the origin 
of the evil be eradicated. I£ a horse at any age 
exhibits too great an abundance qf fat, accom* 
panied with plethoric indications, it is evident 
that the food with which he is supplied abound^ 
too copiously in particles contributing to form 
that substance. When this prevails to a great 
extent, it is done at the sacrifice of muscle, and 
those fibrous textures which render the horse 
valuable. This is clearly proved by experience ; 
and I am sure every trainer will bear me out 
when I state, that when a horse, especially a 
young one, has been made very fat, as soon as he 
is put to work, he ^^ falls off," as it is termed, 
loses his muscle, and, unless great care be ob* 
served, his soft flaccid sinews and joints give way. 
A great length of time must be expended on 
animals so treated before they can be brought 
into a proper state to be trained. Fat may be 
produced, if the animal be healthy, in a com^ 
paratively short period with some kinds of food, 
such as clover, vetches, and luxuriant grasses in 
the summer months ; but it is a proceeding that 
never can be recompiended. In this manner 
horses are usually made up for sale, when the 
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purchaser is under the necessity of resorting to 
physic and long-continued exercise^ before the 
animals are available for the purposes of work. 

On the other hand, there are some horses which 
do not generate a sufficient quantity of fat to be 
conducive to their health, and with young stock 
to the vigorous development of their bodies. It 
is attention to the just medium that indicates the 
skill exercised in the management of the animaLs, 
and which consequently promotes the success of 
an establishment. All huntsmen know the im- 
portance of having every hound brought to an 
equal standard of condition. It is accomplished 
by a judicious distribution of food. Th6 consti- 
tutions of hounds vary as much as the constitu- 
tions of horses. I£ it is necessary to observe these 
minutise in kennel mtoagement, to develops the 
utmost powers of the hounds, how much more 
essential is it in the stud farm, to bring forth the 
greatest amount of power and value in the horse, in 
order to render the undertaking profitable. One 
of the great errors which farmers too frequently 
fall into, is that of turning their youtig horsed into 
luxuriant pastures during the summer, where 
they become overloaded with fat; and, in the 
winter months, not giving them a sufficient quan- 
tity of nutritious food: thus not only are the 
constitutions of animals so treated impaired, but 
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their symmetiy and proportions are sadly dete- 
riorated. 

There are certain laws indispensable to animal 
life^ certain functions which must be carried on ; 
and that kind of food must be supplied which ex- 
perience has shown to be best adapted for this pur- 
pose, the proportions being determined by inves- 
tigating the effects which they are calculated to 
produce. It is incompatible with the laws of 
nature to present food in too highly concentrated 
a form. Thus in the human subject brandy and 
other strong spirits taken undiluted are injurious, 
as also the nutritive properties of meat highly 
concentrated in the form of soups, without the 
addition of bread. The vital power in a living 
animal is sustained by the food consumed, and 
causes the growth or development of muscle and 
other members upon which exertion is dependent 
This development is augmented by a judicious 
proportion of exercise or work ; but it must be 
assisted by food of an appropriate character. 
There is a constant expenditure of certain prin- 
ciples, of which every living creature is composed; 
and this is ordained for the purpose of allowing 
the system to be replenished by food. These ex- 
penditures or exhalations are increased by ex* 
ercise. The first conditions of animal life are 
nutritious matter and oxygen introduced into the 

^Jrstem ; the food, therefore, must be of that kiqd 
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which is compatible with the constituticm, the 
nature of the animal^ and the climate which he 
inhabits. The quantity of oxygen inspired is 
affected by the atmosphere, which contains mora 
in winter than in summer. 

Herbivorous animals swallow more sur with th^ 
food than carnivorous ones; they require nftore 
saliva for the process of mastication ; and that saliva 
contains a great portion of air, which may be 
understood by its frothy i^pearance. This is ob^ 
servable when a horse is eating his com. The froth 
is composed of an infinity of little bubbles, each of 
which is filled with ^, and by that means a 
quantity of oxygen is conveyed into the stomadi 
with the food. Hence it is a most improper 
practice to wet the com for a horse when it is pat 
into the manger. The nutritive portion of the food 
which an animal takes into its stomadi becomes 
soluble, in which state it enters into the circula* 
tion. The oxygen of the air, and the fluid 
secreted by the coat of the stomach, produce this 
result. Physiologists have decided this to be the 
case, and that it is a ch^nical action, Iree and 
independent of muscular power or vital force* 
This is an important fact to be understood, as 
many persons conceive that the process of digest 
ticm is formed by a muscular action of the stomach* 
The gastric juice seems to possess a most extn^ 
ordinary power in dissolving or digesting all 
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of food, a power which no other fluid possesses^ 
be it water, acid, or alkali. It appears that 
these powers and quality are diminished by water 
being presented immediately before or after feed* 
ing, — a custom which, on that account, should 
be most scrupulously avoided. 

Animab expire more carbon in cold than in 
warm weather; consequently they require food of 
a dijBferent quality in winter to that which is 
suitable to them in summer. The carbon protects 
their organs from the action of oxygen, which, but 
for that, would be fatal The fruits upon which 
the natives of the warm climates usually feed> 
when fresh gathered, contain scarcely more than 
twelve per cent, of carbon ; but the fat and train 
oil consumed by the inhabitants of the arctic 
regions contains more than five times that amount. 
Thus, a distinction may be drawn between the 
use of grass and hay in summer and in winter. 
As muscular fibre, and certain other tissues 
composing the animal frame, are exhausted by 
carbon and hydrogen, in the form of perspiration 
and the ordinary evacuations, increased by exercise 
or labour, so they require to be continually re- 
supi^ied by food. The blood, the muscles, and 
other portions of the frame are by this process 
being constantly renewed. The greater the pro- 
portion of exercise and labour which the animal 
undergoes, the greater quantity of nourishment is 
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required ; up to a certain pointy the moire fre* 
quently that renovation is produced, the more 
perfect will be the health and condition of the 
horse. That food which contains the nutritiYe 
properties in too great abundance, soon shows its 
effects on the animal partaking thereof: the blood- 
vessels become distended, and the other channels 
are overcharged with an excess of their fluids. 
Upon the appearance of this recourse must be 
had to medicines calculated to relieve the system 
from the accumulation, assisted by temporary 
abstinence, otherwise the health of the animal 
becomes deranged. The object, in this case, of 
supplying blood capable of conversion into muscle, 
and other requisite substances, is defeated. 

From these facts it will be readily understood 
that young animals, in order to increase their 
growth, and the development of their muscles and 
other portions of their frames, require a certain 
quantity of food, and oxygen, which they derive 
from the air they breathe; moreover, that the 
extent of that development will in a great measure 
depend upon the properties of the food with which 
they are supplied. All the different kinds of food 
witli which the horse is supplied have a tendency 
to produce fat; it is a substance which must exist 
to a certain extent ; there is no kind of food that 
will create blood of a quality convertible into 
musde, that will not, at the same time, deposit aa 
much or more fat than is generally desirable. 
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. It has been ascertidned that such vegetables ad 
afford nourishment to animals abound most with 
nitrogen, and therefore they require the least 
quantity of those which contain the largest pro- 
portions. On reference to Boussingault's analysis 
of the component elements of hay and oats, in one 
hundred parts of the former, one and a half of ni- 
trogen are found; in the same equivalent of the 
latter, two and a half are detected : thus the excess 
of nitrogen in oats, as compared with hay, is in 
the ratio of five parts to three. 

The relative properties of the different kinds of 
aliment presented to the horse will afford the best 
criterion in their selection, under any peculiarity 
of circumstances, in order that certain effects may 
be produced. In fresh grass, for example, there 
is a vast difference compared with hay, although 
the hay may have been made from grass which 
grew on the same land. The grass, when fresh 
cut, is full of sap or moisture; and although it 
contains nearly similar elements of nutrition to 
hay, yet they do not abound in anything like a 
proportionate degree : a much greater bulk of grass 
than of hay must be consumed in a given time to 
afford that nourishment which the animal requires ; 
and as the digestion of grass is very quickly carried 
on, the horse must be almost constantly eating to 
enable him to consume a sufficient portion; the 
result of which is, that the stomach, and especially 
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the bowels, are distended to an inordinate degree* 
On this account, grass never ought to be used as 
the only sustenance of brood mares, inviting as it 
may be in the summer season. An unrestricted 
allowance of grass emaciates the muscular system 
and substitutes a quantity of fat, which^ to a 
superficial observer, may not at first be regarded 
as very objectionable ; but, as it is universally ad* 
mitted that the embryo offspring of all living 
creatures partakes to a great extent the nature of 
the mother, is it not natural to conclude that the 
unborn foal will participate greatly in those phy- 
siological attributes, which are governed by the 
quality of the food upon which she is sustained? 
An unhealthy mare cannot be expected to produce 
a robust foal; therefore, the more perfect the 
health and constitution of the dam, so much the 
greater expectation there is that her produce will 
derive those benefits during the entire period it 
receives nourishment from that source. All the 
attention that can possibly be devoted to the 
management of a stud, the comfort and convenience • 
of the buildings in which horses are kept, will be 
of no avail unless they are supplied with food 
suitable to their constitutions, and that food r^u- 
lated according to their condition and the season 
of the year. 

The main elements in hay and com from which 
the equine tribe derive their nourishment are sugar 
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and stfurch; the former principally contsdned iii 
the hay^ the latter in the oats. Analyses faay^ 
been made of the relative proportions of saccharine 
matter in hay ; but it differs materially in that 
made from different land^ and from the same land 
in different seasons: it is therefore a fallacious 
guide. Neither would it be practicable to ascertain 
the proportion of nutriment contained in one rick 
of hay compared with another^ by the experiment 
of analysis. The same observation holds good 
with regard to oats. 

But it is necessary to remark, that hay which 
abounds most in saccharine properties, is not the 
kind to be selected for rearing blood stock with; 
€uch haying too great a tendency to create fat. 
When it must be given, it should be offered in 
sparing quantities. Such hay is usually the 
growth of meadows on the banks of rivers, often 
objectionable firom another cause, that of con- 
taining sand — the deposit of floods. The hay 
that is to be preferred is the produce of sound 
upland turf, that has been laid down some years, 
on a dry chalky soil, or light loam. The process 
which it undergoes in making and in the rick, 
demands attention in the selection of this impor- 
tant article. If it be overmade/ that is, submitted 
to a vast amount of evaporation, by which the 
most valuable juices of the grass are expended 
before it is formed into a rick^ although it ma^ 
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cut out of a very nice colour, the heating pro^ 
ce8fi> which divests the grass of a great portion 
of its hydrogen, is not satisfactorily accomplished 
On the other hand, if not made sufficiently, it will 
become overheated in the rick, or mow-burnt, as 
it is termed, in which state it is still more objec- 
tionable^ When hay is to be purchased, it is far 
better to exceed a trifle of the market price for 
that which is really good, than to take an ordinary 
quality at a very considerable reduction. 

Hay made from clover contains a considerable 
amount of the saccharine principle ; it is likewise 
liable to produce flatulence and colic, for which 
reasons it is not to be chosen, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, when the necessity of a change 
is indicated,. and it should then be presented only 
in small quantities. 

On the chalky soils of Sussex, Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, great quantities of 
saintfoin hay are cultivated. It is said that it 
will not flourish unless chalk prevails. On that 
point I cannot pronounce an opinion, and am 
rather sceptical about it, for I am quite cert^dn 
that many acres are cultivated in the aforesaid 
counties in which chalk does not constitute the 
substratum. It is highly eulogised by those who 
grow it, as food for horses, and certainly with 
good reason; for, as a change, it is no doubt 
superior to any other kind of artificial grass when 
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converted into hay; and I entertain an opmio^ 
that there are many counties in which it i& not 
cultivated^ where it might be introduced and 
grown to advantage. No kind of hay should^ on 
any account, be given to horses till after January 
ensuing the season in which it is made. 

To select the sample of oats which contains the 
greatest amount of nutriment requires nothing 
more than ordinary experience. Upon the prin- 
ciple l^at the nourishment is derived chiefly from 
the starch which they contain, those which abound 
most in farina or meal are of course the most 
eligible. If sweet and clean, that is, thoroughly 
freed from dust, which should be very carefully 
attended to in the use of all descriptions of horse 
com, black oats are quite as good as the white ones ; 
and there is no doubt, in samples of equivalent 
weight and bulk, the meal of the black oats abound 
equally, if not more abundantly, with starch than 
the white oats. Like hay, they should be kept 
by all means till after Christmas, or even longer 
than that, in the rick, before they are thrashed. 
For the purpose of rendering oats whiter, and also 
of dryii^ them, comdealers sometimes submit 
them to a process on the kiln, when sulphur is 
thrown on the burning coke beneath, as the agent 
by which the bleaching process is carried on. A 
vapour escapes frdm the burning sulphur, which 
4)9, in fact, sulphurous acid gas; that, whilst it 
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irenders the oats white, being absorbed, tenders 
them very unwholesome. Experienced persons 
can detect them, when so prepared, by their pecu- 
liar dryness, colour and [smelL Irish oats gene* 
rally undergo this process, and I suspect most 
others that are shipped ; whilst another objection 
arises from oats brought into the market through 
such a medium, that of their lying together in a 
great bulk, which causes them to heat, and after^ 
wards to smell disagreeably and musty. Under 
all these circumstances, if the land occupied in 
connection with a stud farm does not produce a 
Bufficuent quantity of oats for the consumption, it 
is far more desirable to purchase from farmers in 
the neighbourhood, or from dealers who are known 
to have prociu^d them from those sources. 
* Many very important advantages arise from the 
practice of bruising oats before they are given to 
horses of any kind ; and I will not even exclude 
those which are in training, although I am aware it 
is not done by the first and most experienced prac* 
titioners of the art, who cling to ancient usage. 
As to the advantages of the system for young 
stock, there is not the least doubt. Prejudice 
has, unquestionably, operated materially against 
its more general adoption, as it often does on 
many other equally beneficial occasions. There 
are persons who contend, that although many oats 
pass through the horse in an undigested form, 
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the stomach of the animal has extracted the nu- 
tritive properties. But two well-known facts will, 
it may be imagined, upset this notion at once. 
Oats which have been voided in that state will 
grow, and poultry and birds of the air will thrive 
upon them; they must therefore contain the 
elements of vegetation and nourishment. More- 
over, as it is the farina embodied in the oat which 
contains the property of conversion into starch, 
the principle from which nourishment is derived, 
and that farina is found to be identically similar 
in oats which have passed through a horse to that 
in oats which have never undergone such an 
ordeal, very little argument would appear to be 
necessary for the conversion of the sceptical, 
unless prejudice interfered* 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the 
motive of this recommendation arises from the 
fact of horses passing a nmnber of oats which 
have escaped the process of mastication and di- 
gestion ; and that it is to render all the oats that are 
taken into the stomach subservient to those powers. 
By bruising the oats, two important advantages 
may be gained ; the avoidance of any unnecesary 
distention of the stomach and bowels by the pre-" 
sence of extraneous matter, and also that of waste 
by the ejection of food which may not be pro- 
fitably consumed, or turned to nutritious account. 

o 
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Under an impression that only such oats as 
may have escaped the process of mastication are 
voided whole, many persons adopt schemes which 
they consider calculated to ensure that operation, 
but none of which have I ever found to be satis- 
factory. The introduction of a handful of cut 
hay or straw, in every feed of com, is no security 
whatever for the perfect mastication of the oats, as 
daily observation will testify. Spreading the com 
thinly over an expansive surface of a large manger 
is equally fallacious ; because a horse disposed to 
feed gluttonously will, with his nose, drive it up 
into a heap, or he will collect with his lips as 
much com into his month as he thinks proper 
before he commences the operation of mastication. 

The opponents of bruising oats argue, that by 
so doing, the powers of mastication are not so 
energetically called forth as when they are given 
whole ; and, therefore, that the saliva is not carried 
with the food into the stomach in such quantities. 
But it appears, &om a circumstance related by 
Dr. Paris, in his "Treatise on Diet," that the 
process of mastication is not necessary to the flow 
of saliva ; for that, in the case of a felon who 
cut his throat in prison in such a manner that 
although it did not immediately destroy his life, 
yet caused the food, when introduced into his 
mouth, to escape by the external wound, it was 
found that during each meal there was a dis- 
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charge of saliya from his mouth, amounting to five 
or six ounces, and sometimes more. The flow 
of saliva in the mouth, created by the sight of, or 
sometimes even by anticipation of any relishing 
delicacy, is well-known. Yet, even if mastication 
were essential to the promotion of a flow of saliva, 
if the oats are only just cracked or bruised — not 
ground to flour — the horse's masticatory powers 
will be sufficiently brought into action, and each 
mouthful of oats duly saturated with the fluid, 
before they can pass into the stomach; tot it 
seems to be one of the provisions of nature, by 
which animal economy is governed, that food 
shall not pass down the throat in a dry state. By 
way of example, when the mouth is dry and 
parched with thirst, take a piece of bread or 
biscuit, and all the chewing and mastication in 
the world will not enable you to swallow it until 
it is moistened, either by a flow of saliva (which 
sometimes cannot be obtidned, and which proves 
that mastication or the action of the jaws does 
not on all occasions produce it), or until water or 
some such fluid be taken to assist deglutition. 

Independently of the advantages which the ani- 
mals derive from having their oats bruised, there 
is another very important circumstance attendant 
upon this practice; — ^that is, economy. At least 
one fourth of the quantity will be saved by having 
them bruised, and with that saving, more satis- 

o 2 
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factory results will be produced. It may be 
readily done on the premises, as the oats are 
wanted for use, by a machine worked by hand or 
horse power. The magnitude of the stud will of 
course dictate which of the two will be most 
desirable. 

Among blood stock, beans are not very exten- 
sively consumed at any age ; but there are circum- 
stances imder which they may be given with great 
advantage. They possess more tonic properties 
than any other kind of food ; and for an animal 
whose muscle is flaccid, and exhibits a want of 
tone and constitution, they may be given even to 
yearlings with good effect. They must of course 
be split, especially for young stock. 

The balsamic properties contained in bran, when 
properly prepared in the form of a mash, are 
calculated to render this article one of considerable 
consumption in the breeding department. During 
the winter season, mares, foals, and yearlings 
should be plenteously supplied, in order to regu- 
late the condition of the bowels, and all the stock 
will be benefited by one or two mashes in every 
week, except when green food is being given. The 
nutritive property of bran consists in a mucilage, 
greatly enhanced, if not entirely produced, by the 
action of water at a boiling temperature : mashes 
should, therefore, be always prepared by water as 
hot as possible, well stirred, and allowed to stand 
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till sufficiently cool for use. B7 this plan aU the 
good properties of the bran are obtained, but 
not otherwise. Bran mashes have the power of 
slightly relaxing the bowels ; therefore, for the 
purpose of correcting the constipating tendency 
of hay and oats, they are particularly valuable ; 
and preparatory to physic, they are given as the 
only food during the day previous to presenting 
cathartic medicine. It is necessary to observe, 
that bran should never be given in a dry state ; 
until it has undergone the influence of boiling 
water, the mucilage is not formed, nor can the 
functions of the horse concoct that material When 
given dry, the stomach can simply obtidn the 
element of the mucilage, without the formation of 
the principle. There is yet another article which, 
in conjunction with bran, deserves to be strongly 
recommended ; — that is, linseed. It is used to a 
certain extent in many eBtabUshments where horses 
are kept, but by no means so extensively as it 
ought to be. The mucilage obtained from boiling 
the seeds in water affords the best fluid that can 
be offered to the horse at any age ; but especially 
for brood mares, after they have dropped their 
foals. In fact, for those which foal early in the 
year, it is indispensable. The seeds, after the 
mucilage has been obtained, may be introduced 
with great advantage in mashes, especially to 
horses of a costive habit. When the very trifling 
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expense incurred by wins linseed is compared 
Wirt the great benefits which it produces to the 
animals supplied with it, there is no reason why it 
should not be used nearly all the year round, 
especially for the young stock. One pint of 
linseed will form gruel of a sufficient consistency 
for a horse per diem^ and the same quantity will 
be enough for two yearlings. By boiling the 
linseed, a small portion of the oil is obtained as 
well as the mucilage. In making this preparation 
the water should be made to boil and the linseed 
thrown in and stirred while over the fire, and it 
should continue to boil firom twenty minutes to 
half an hour ; it is quite a mistake to imagine that 
the qualities of the seeds are extracted by pouring 
boiling water upon them. 

Of the effects produced by the extensive use of 
carrots, allusion has been made on a formeroccasion. 
Their use can only be sanctioned in sparing quan- 
tities, and better, perhaps, it would be, if they 
were entirely excluded from the dietary of the 
horse. Their nutritive properties must be attri- 
buted to the saccharine matter which they contain; 
what constitutes the injurious portion which ex- 
perience assigns to them, I am not prepared to 
state, unless it be an a<5rid property, which dis- 
orders the stomach. Swede turnips and parsnips 
may be employed with advantage, as an occasional 
variety of diet, when the propriety of a cooling 
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regimen is indicated, and a slight tendency to 
diuretic and laxative evacuations is required. 
The various descriptions of grasses come next 
under review, as summer food for mares, and in 
sparing quantities for yearlings, or those of more 
advanced ages, which are not designed for training. 
Presuming the paddocks to be merely devoted to 
the purposes of exercise, artificial grasses must be 
provided, a system which will be found conducive 
to the health of the stud, and likewise to economy. 
Two acres of land, so managed, will produce more 
keep than five acres, over which stock of any kind 
is permitted to roam at pleasure. It is by the ob- 
servance of this system that a profit is to be gained, 
and by which, also, many farms which are exclu- 
sively arable, producing nothing but grain, may be 
80 managed as to carry a vast quantity of stock. 

The nature of the soil must determine the class 
or species of grass which will be most productive ; 
always bearing in mind that wet lands are not 
calculated to raise food upon for horses, except 
those of the coarser kinds adapted for purposes of 
draught. Lucerne will not flourish upon clay 
soils, or, in fact, upon any which are retentive of 
wet. Where it will grow, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the best description of green food 
that can be given to any horses, especially to brood 
mares. It appears to possess a bitter, in all pro- 
bability, a tonic character suitable to the consti- 
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tution. Clover and vetches must be provided if 
the land be not suitable for lucerne^ or if there be 
not a sufficient breadth of the latter^ and likewise 
as a change which is certainly desirable. In the 
early part of the summer^ from the succulent 
nature of the two first named plants^ flatulence 
is often produced^ and also considerable distention 
of the bowels^ in consequence of the large quantity 
required to obtain a sufficiency of nourishment: 
this is not so much the case as the season advances. 
The properties of saintfoin appear to be more 
nearly allied to those of lucerne : in the districts 
where it is cultivated^ the latter plant is scarcely 
known ; and where lucerne flourishes saintfoin is 
seldom seen. This is a circumstance rather diffi- 
cult of explanation, because the land which appears 
calculated for one^ seems to be equally so for 
the other. 

Having so far attempted to investigate the 
sources from which nourishment is derived^ I will 
conclude this section with the following remark. 
As it is laid down that the nourishment of the 
body is derived from the ingredients of the bloody 
— that those substances alone can be estimated as 
nutritious which are capable of conversion into 
bloody and hence that the quality of the blood is 
dependent upon the elements of which the food is 
composed, — the knowledge of the descriptions of 
food which contain the greatest relative proportions 
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of those elements which are adapted to increase 
the growth and development of certain portions 
of the animal, which are best calculated to augment 
his utility and value, becomes worthy of inquiry, 
in order to make a judicious selection. A race 
horse, a hunter, and a fox-hound, require food cal- 
culated to form muscle, bone, and sinew ; yet it is 
not proper at all times to supply them with food 
abounding only with those principles, and thus a 
change is necessary. Age and condition, and the 
proximity to the time when their active services 
will be required, must be permitted to exert an 
influence, and the nature of the food should be 
regulated accordingly. 



Having thus far attempted to describe, to the 
best of my ability, the most important subjects 
connected with a breeding establishment, it only 
remains for me to remark that much of the pro- 
sperity attendant upon such an undertaking will 
be derived from the care and skill devoted to the 
cause. Whether a man keeps twenty brood-mares 
or only one, they and their produce demand pre- 
cisely similar attention: and success or fiulure 
will depend upon the care bestowed upon them. 
It is not for me to assert, that every detail or 
suggestion which I have offered, if carried out, 

p 
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will be inyariably attended with success; but I 
have^ in most instances^ endeavoured, as con<^8ely 
as possible, to assign reasons for the recpmmenda^ 
tions which I have given; and I sincerely trust, 
that such of my readers who may adopt them, 
either wholly or in part, may have the satisfaction 
of obtaining favourable and profitable results. 



THE END. 
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an Article on the same from the Edinburgk Review t and a Biographical Notice of the 
Author. To which is added, an Inquiry into the Life and Character of King Eadwig, from 
the Author's MS. 8to. 12«. cloth. 

ARTISAN CLUB (THE).— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 

ENGINE, in Its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 30 Stfiel Plates, and 
about 350 Wood Engravings. 4to. 27«. cloth. 

JOANNA BAILLIE'S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 

Now first collected ; complete in One Volume ; and comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces nncTuding several now first pub. 
lished), and Ahalya Baee. Uniform with the New Edition ot Jamet Motttgomerp*! Poetical 
fVorktt with Portrait engraved in line by H. Robinson, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth ; or 42«. handsomely bound in morocco by Hayday. 

BANFIELD AND WELD.— THE STATISTICAL COMPANION, 

Corrected to 1850; exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, 
Economical, and Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from 0£Bcial and other 
authentic Sources, byT. C. Banfield, Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education^ and 
C. R. Weld, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. New Edition (1850), corrected and 
extended. Foolscap 8vo. 5<. cloth. 

BAYLDON'S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

and Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations ; with Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Laud-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Edition, corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. 10<. &d. cloth. 
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BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Bwed on Chemical and Economical Principles : with Formuls for Public Brewers, and 
Instmcdont for Prirate Familiei. Bf William Black, Practical Brewer. New Edition, 
with considerable Additions. 8to. 10<. 6d. cloth. 

BLAINE.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hnnting, Shooting, Fisbing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabere 
P. BliUJic, Esq., author of "Canine Pathology," etc. With nearly 600 EngraTings on 
WTood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Allien, T. Lamlseer, DicKes, etc. A new and 
thoroughly reTised Edition, corrected to 1811. In One large Volume, 8vo. [In thtpreta, 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present Timet with Additions and Corrections from the mostanthen- 
tic Writers I including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Ezode to the Temple. Under the rcTision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., late Principal Librarian 
of the British Mnsenm. Imperial 8to. 31«. M. half-bound ntoroceo. 

• 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes. Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for the ate 
of advanced StuMnts of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 8. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40«. cloth. 

THE REV. DR. S. T. BLOOMFIELD'S ADDITIONAL ANNO- 
TATIONS, CRITICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY, ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: being a SupplemenUl Volume to his Edition of the Greek Testament with 
English Notes, in S vols. 8vo. In One large Volume, of 460 pages, printed in doable 
columns, onlformly with Dr. Bloomfield's uurger Edition of the Greek Testament with 
English Notes ; and to arranged ai to be divisible into Two Parts, each of wliich may be 
bound up with the Volume to which it refer*. 8vo. lis. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS ; with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map and an 
Index. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT : especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Student* In general. 
By Dr. Bloomfield. New Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. 6rf. cloth. 

BOURNEr-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways; 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C. B. Editor of "The Artisan 
Club's Treatise on the Steam-i!.ngine." 3d Edition, revised and corrected. Foolscap 8vo. 
6s. cloth. 

BRANDE.— A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART: Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every 
Branch of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in 
general use. Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and £.; assisted bv Dr. J. Cauvin. A new 
and thoroughly revised Edition, corrected to 1851. In One very Inrge Volume. 8vo. with 
WoodcuU. [/« tk»pr*$$, 

BUDGE (J.)— THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE. 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Obllqae or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo.wlthPortrait,12f. cloth. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

for the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and In the LyiBg-in 
Room : with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, etc. { aBO Huts 
upon Nursing. By Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 
Foolscap 8vo. i$. cloth. 
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BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

In HEALTH and DISKASR. Br ThoniM Bnll, M.D. Ute Physician Accouclienr to the 
Fiuibury Midwifery Institution. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8to. 5i. cloth. 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

An Historical InTestifation, in Five Booits. ByC.C. J.Bnnsen, D. Ph. and O.C.L. Trans- 
lated from the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq. M.A. Vol. I. containing the First Book, or 
Sources and Priaeval Facts of Kfyptian Historyj with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 
and a complete List of Hierofflyphieal Slgna ; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
complete Text of Hanetho and Eratosthenes, ^gyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc. ; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Dtvinities. 8to. with numerous Illustrations, 28f . cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entirely new Edition (1861), carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoveries and 
the latest Information have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. 
Butler, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANC1E!^T GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; with complete In- 
dexes. New Edition (1851} , nearly all re.engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved ; with 
Corrections from the most authentic Sources in both the Ancient and Modem Maps, 
many of which are entirely new. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 
4to. 'Hi. half bound. 



c....^..!. /The Modem Atlas, S8f nil-coloured Maps. Royal 
Separately ^^^^^ Ancient Atlas, 2S fuU-coloured Maps. Royal 



8vo. I2«. half-bound. 
8vo. I2i. half-bound. 



THE CABINET LAWYER. 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and JudicialAntiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post^Horse Duties; Post-OflBce Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Mfteenth Edition (1861), enlarged, and corrected throughout, with the Legal 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 13 and 14 Victoria. Fcap. 8vo. 10«.6<f. cloth. 

CALLCOTT.— A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

WTithupwardsof 120 Wood Engravings. ByiAdyCallcott. Squajre crown 8vo. lf.&«. cloth. 

CATLOW— POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged t being an Introduction to the modern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural Historv of the Animals, an Account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agues Catiow. 
Foolscap 8vo. with 312 Woodcuts. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

CHESNEY.— THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 

THE RIVERS EUPH HATES AND TIG HIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
ill the Years 1836, 1836, and 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Chesney, R.A*. F R.S., Commander of the 
Expedition. Vols. 1. and II. in royal 8vo., with a coloured Index Map, and numerous Plates 
and WoodcuU, 63«..cloth. 

Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, price lf.ll<. 6i. in case. 

*.* r*# entire vmrk will e«n$M of Four Fe7ii«e«, rojraf 8vo. emielHihed tpith Ninety-aeven 
Platett htiUft numeroui Woodtmt IlluttratUut, from Vraaiitigt ekiejijf made bf OJlcert 
emplfed in the Survef$. 

JOHN GOAD'S MEMORANDUM. 

A contemporary Account of the Sufferings of the Rebels sentenced to Transportation by 
Judge Jefferies ; being, A Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences ol God to a Poor 
Uoworthv Creature during the TOme of the Duke of Monmouth's Rebellion, and to the 
Bevolatibn in 1688. By John Coad, one of the Sufferers. Square foolscap 8vo. 4«. 6<f . cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Bditioit,improved. Foolscap Svo.with 22 Platea,7<.6if. cloth ; withcolonredPlates,12<. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. Third Edition, 
entarged. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. I4i. cloth. 



8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST. PAUL; comprising • complete Biography of the Apoitle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles Inserted in Chronological order. Edited bj the Rer. W.J. 
Conrbeare, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rer. J. S. Howsoa» 
M.A. Ute Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Urerpool. Copiously illastrated by 
numerous EnnaTinn on Steel and M^ood of the Priacipal Places visited by the Apostle* 
from OrigiuarDnwinn made on the spot by W.H. Bartlett ; and by Maps, Charts, Wood* 
cuts of Coins, etc. Vol.1. Parti.; with 13 Engravings on Steel, 7 Maps and Plant, and 
numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 17<. boards. 

•»• /» courte of publieatiou in Tmtnty Part$,priee2$. each s of fkich Twelve mr* »•» 
readf. 

COOK.— THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: 

With a Commentary, and Fraedcal and Derotional Suggestions, for the Use of Readers and 
Students of the Knglish Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., one of Her M^Jesty*s 
Inspectors of Church Schools. Post 8to. 8$, 6tf. cloth. 



COOPER.— PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS. 

Designed for Parochial and DomestU 
Edition . 7 vols. ISmo. 1/. 18f . boards. 



Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Rev. Bdward Cooper. New 
Ion. 



COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases , Morbid Structures, 
and the Duorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formul* of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D..etc.«tc. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 3/. cloth; and Parts X. to XI V. 4«. 6if. each. 

CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

Bv Miss Julia Comer, Author of ** Questions on the History of Europe." etc. With Two 
lUustntions engraved on Steel. Square feap. Svo. o«. cloth. 



CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOP^DLA. OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. CJS. 
lu One very large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, 
ezplanatorv of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the DirectioB 



THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and History of the Game. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of "Principles of Scientific Batting," ♦♦Recollections of 
College Days," etc. With Two Engravings on Steel ; nnifbrm with Harry Hieomer"* Hunting 
Field. Fcap.Svo. iNeartg ready. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURK 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment. Post Svo. 12«. cloth. 

*•* Mr. Farley'i Tables of Sim-Figure Logarithms may he had separately ^ price 4». M. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN: in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for every Dav of the Week, selected exclusively from the Boole of Common 
Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon- Residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 3d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth; or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered ; 60s. morocco. 



<s.»».*.i. JTHE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12«. cloth, 
separately ^^j,g dqmkSTIC LITURGY, price lOs.M. cloth. 



DANDOLO— THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AND LOMBARD 

RIFLE BRIGADE IN THE YEARS 1848—49. Translated from the Italian of £milio 
Dandolo. Edited by the Rev. T. L. WoUey, M.A. {Nearly ready. 



DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.R.S. Director-General of the Genloglcal Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. Svo. 18t. cloth. 



DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Hennr T. De la Beche, F.R.S . etc., Direc- 
tor-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Publiihed by Order of the 
Lords Commisiionersof H. M. Treasury. Svo.with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 
14<. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE 

ON ELECTRICITY; ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. ByA. De la 
Bive, of the Academy of Geneva. Ulostrated with numerous Wood Engravinfrs . 2 vols. 8vo. 

INearljf ready. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

JUustratiug the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 

James Dennistoun, of Dennistouu. With numerous Portndts, Plates, Fac-similes, and 

Engnnrings on Wood. 8 vols, square crown 8vo. 21. 9$. cloth. 

•« The object of thete volumet it to combine a general picture of the progreu of Italiau 

literature and art under the patronage of the tmaller Italian principalitie$, with a hittorp of 

the houMCi of Montefeltro and Delia Ronere^ tu far as they were connected with Urbbto. For 

the emecution of hit purpote, Mr. Dennittoun enjoyed numerout advantaget. He hat retided 

in Italy for many yeari, and it well acquainted with the country whote hittory at a duhedom 

he intended to relate. Betidei the common reteareh in printed volumet^ he hat gained accett 

to variout Italian librariei, including that of Urbinoj and esamined their manuteriptt; and 

he hat clotelyintpected Vmbrian art^ whether in palatial^ military, or eccletiattieal architec 

tare, or in painting. tVith the appreciation of Italy which tueh dheourte of ttudy ttimulatet 

and impliet, Mr. Dennittoun hat good taite^ a tound though not atwayt an unblaued judg- 

mentf and a seal for mediaval tubjecttt etpeeially art, almtt enthutiaitie," Spectator. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of ''Letters to mv Unknown Friends," "Twelve Years Ago," "Some 
Passages from Modem History," and " Letters on Happiness." Second Edition, enlarged . 
18mo. 2«. 6d. cloth. 

THE GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF THE TERTIARY AND 

CRETACEOUS FORMATIONS of SUSSEX. By the late Frederick Dixon, Esq. F.G.S. 

The Fossils engraved from Drawings by Messrs. Sowerby, Dinkel, and Erxleben. In One 

large Volume, with 44 Plates, and many Wood Engravings. Royal 4to. 63«. cloth i India 

Proofs. 5/. 5t. . 
•»• In this Work are embodied the resulto of many years* Geological and Palasontological 
Observations by the Author, together with some Remarks on the Archieology of Sussex. It 
also includes Descriptions— 

Of the Fossil Reptilia, by Prof. Owen, F.R.S. 

Of the Echinoderma, by Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 

Of the Crustacea, by Prof. Thomas Bell, Sec. R.S. 

Of the Corals, by William Lonsdale, Esq. F.G.S. 

And of the Fossil Shells, by J. De Carle Sowerby, Esq. F.L.S. 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON'S BUTTERFLIES. — THE 

GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA; comprising their Generic Characters— a Notice 
of the Habits and Transformations— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By 
Edward Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S. etc.. late Assistant in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum. Continued by J. O. WestwoodjEsq. Illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, by 
W. C. Hewitson, Esq. author of "British Oology." Imperial 4to., uniform with Gray 
and Mitchell's " Genera of Birds." 

*«* In courte of publication y in Monthly Parttt 6«. each. The pubUeation, which had been 
MUtpended for a few months, in consequence of the death of Mr. Doubleday, hat been resumed, 
and will be continued regularly until the completion of the work in about Fifty Parts, of 
which 41 are now ready. 

DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES OF THE ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the 
Originals, by Franz Hanfstaenglt with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, iu French 
and German. Nos. I. to LVIII., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accompanying 
Letter-press, price 20<. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, 30«. Single Plates,12«. each. 

*«* To be completed in Two more Numbers, price 20*. each, to Subscribers; Not. LI. to LX. 

containing each 4 Plates and Letterpress. 

DUNLOP (JOHN) —THE HISTORY OF FICTION. 

Beinff a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. NewEdition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Mediam 8vo. 16«. cloth. 
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10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. Bj Charles Lock Eutlake, Esq. P.R. A. F.R.8. F.S.A. Secretary to the Roral 
Commission for Promotiug the Pine Arts in conaesion with the rebuilding of the Homes uf 
Parliament, etc. 8to. 16«. cloth. 

*,* Fol. II. On tk€ Itallmn Pr^tie* t/OU Pmintinf, l$prepmring/or puHication, 

ELMES'S THOUGHT BOOK, OR HOR^ VACIViE. 

Hora VaciTK ; or, a Thought Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and all Countries, fit for 
all Men and all Hours. Collected, Arranged, and Edited hj James Rimes, Author of *< Ue- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren," etc. Ycap. 16mo. (printed bj C. Wbittingham, Chiawick), 
4a. Hd. bound in elotn. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek 
and the English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek-Envlish and Enjriish -Greek. Second Edition, carefully rerised ; with a new Index, 
Greek and English. Royal 8to. 42«. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE Con- 
cordance OP THf OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original ana the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, etc. etc. StoIs. royal Sro. 31. 13«.6tf. cloth; large paper* 41. 14s. 6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON. 

In Two Parts. Part I. llie Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly.Fishing for Salmon: 
with Lists of good Salmon Flies for ererv good Rirer in the F.mpire — Part 11. the Natural 
History of the Salmon, all its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous coloured engra^nn of Salmon 
Flies and Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of ** A Hand-Book of Angling {^ assisted by 
Andrew Young, of InTershln, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland's Salmon Fisheries. 
Foolscap 8vo. with coloured Plates, 14«. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishinir. With the Natural 
History of RiTCr Fuh, and the best Modes of Catchins them. By Ephemera. New 
Edition, enlarged and improTed. Foolscap Sto. with Wooa En grariugs,9«. cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq . author of 
*'The History of Maritime and Inland DiscoTery." S toIs. 8to. with Map, Sl«. 6d. cloth. 

EVANS.— THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL: 

Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W. J.BTans,M.D. 
Sto.w. cloth. 

FORBES.— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Caritalf 
In the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.0.8 ; Author 
of ** nve Years in China," and *< Six Months in the African Blockade." With 10 Plates 
printed in colours, and Wood Engrarings. 3 vols, post 8to. 3i«. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH— NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Containing Rambles among the Fields and Fjords of the Central and Western Districts; 
and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisatloa. 
By Iliomas Forester. Esq. With Extracts from the Journals ot Lieutenant M.S. Biddnlph, 
Royal ArUllery. With a new coloured Map, Wood EngraYings, and 10 coloured Plates 
from Drawings made on the Spot. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

\ntli Sketches of their Lires, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the luner Teaiple. 
Vols. I. and II. 8to. 28s. cloth. 
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FOSTER.— A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITE- 

RATURE: British, Dftnith, Datcb, French, Germui, Hungarian, Italian, Poll»h and 
Russian, Pcrtu(piese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Blogfn^iliical and Chronoloj^cal 
Index. B7 Mrs. Foster. Foolscap 8to. 8i. 6d. cloth. 

*•* The object 0/ tki$ bmok it, not $0 mtieh to give elaborate eritieitmi on the 9ariou$ 
writert in the languaget to whose literature it it intended at a guide, at to direct the ttudent 
to the bett writert in each, and to inform him upon what tubjeett thejf have written, 

GIBBON.— HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume; with an Account of the 
Authof 's Life and Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.8. 8vo. Portrait, 18«. cloth. 

%* An Edition in 8 volt. 800. 60s. boardt. 

GILBART.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 

By James William Gilbart, F.R.S. General Manager of the Loudon and Westminster Bank. 
6th Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and View of the ** London and Westminster Bank," 
Lothbnry. StuIs. 8to. 34<. cloth. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

IliustAued hj Wood Engraringa, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
" ~ crown Svo., uniform with Thomion't S 

, or 36«. bound in morocco, by Haydaj. 
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by Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8vo7, uniform with Thomion't ScMont illuttrated 
by the Etching Club, 2U. cloth ; < 






NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 

By P. H. Gosse, Author of *'The Birds of Jamaica," "Popular British Ornithology," etc. 
Post 8to. with Illustrations printed in colours. [Nearly ffodp' 

GOWER.— THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC 

LIFE FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. Foolscap 
8to. with Engravlngi on Wood, 6«. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Expl^ned in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham, New Edition, re- 
vised and improved. Foolscap8To.6«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1778 uid 1808. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 3 vols, post 8to. 21«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THE LATE MRS. GRANT, of Lavran, author of ''Letters from the Mountains," etc. 
Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols, post 8to. Portrait, 31«. 6d. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA 

OF BIRDS: Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, 
and an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, 
Acad. Imp.Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the ZooTosical Depart- 
ment, British Museum; and author of the "List of the Genera of Birds,*' etc. Illus- 
trated with 360 coloaired and plain Plates, drawn on Stone, by David William Mitchell, 
B.A. 3 vols. Imperial 4to. 81f.l0«. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 

GRAY.— TABLES AND FORMULiE FOR THE COMPUTA- 

TION OF LIFE CONTINGENCIES, with copious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and 
Friendly Society Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institnte of 
Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland. Royal 8vo. 15*. cloth. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOP^DLA. OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Bv Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition (1851), 
with SuppIementaTvlew of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture : comprising 
upwards of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. S2t. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT TO GWILT'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Comprising a View of the Symmetry and SUbility of Gothic Arehitectnre ; 
Addenda to the Glossary 1 and an Index to the entire Work. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated 
with upwards of Eighty Woodcuts by R . Branston. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 






HALL'S (SroNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY'THRER MAPS rsize 20 in. by 76 iu.) > with the DiTisions and Bounduries carefollj 
coloured; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Loneitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout nom the best 
and most recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re- 
drawn and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. 5/. &$. half-bound in russia. 

SIDNEY HALL'S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES . Square foolscap 8to. price 2«. 9d. cloth . 

*«* The Map of England and Walet, contained in "Sidney Hall't larfe Library Atla»t" 
riixeKin.by \6 in.) corrected and re-engraved, uith all the Linet of Railway laid dawn, 
may be had teparately, price 3i. 6<f.« coloured and mimnted on folding eanva$ in a eaie, for 
the pocket. 

HAMILTON.— CRITICAL ESSAYS ON PHILOSOPHY, LITE- 

RATURE, AND ACADEMICAL REFORM, Contributed to The Edinburgh Review by Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. With additional Notes and Appendices.. [In the prtu. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harriaoo, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen 's CoUege, Oxford. Post 8to. 8«. 6d. cloth . 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUl^TING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hienver, Author of '* Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen." With Two Plates, one representing ''The Right Sort;" the other, **Th« 
Wrong Sort." Fcap. 8to. b$. half bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover, Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectncles for Young 
Sportsmen." With 2 Plates, one representing ** Going like Workmen ;" the other, ** Going 
like Muffs." Foolscap 8vo. b». half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 

POSRS AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more 
tbanfor show. By Harry Hieover, Author of '* Stable Talk and Table Talk." With 2 Plates, 
one representing "A pretty good sort for, most purposes;" the other, ***Rayther' a bad 
sort for any purpose.*' Foolscap 8vo. 5«. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, Author of 
*' Stable Talk and Table Talk ; or. Spectacles for Young Sportsmen." With a Portrait of 
the Author on his favourite Horse ** Harlequin.'* 2d Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6*. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. New Edition. Svols. 
8vo. with Portrait, 24*. cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting . By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved ; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C.Varley,Dicke8,etc. 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

HAYDN.— THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES; 

Or, Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, from the Earliest Periods to the 
Present Time: comprising the Administrations of Great Britian; the Offices of State, and 
all the Public Departmeuts ; the Ecclesiastical Dignitaries ; the Functionaries of the L«w ; 
the Commanders of the Army and Navy : and tne Hereditary Honours and other Dk> 
tinctions conferred upon FamilicH and Public Men. Being a New Edition, improved and 
continued, of BEATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of **The 
Dictionary of Dates," and other Works. In One very Ingt Volume, 8vo. [/n the Spring. 



m^ 



HEAD.— THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS: 

A Romance of the Second Century. Translated from the Latin by Sir George Head, 
Author of '< A Tour of Many Days in Rome ;" Translator of " Historical Memoirs of Cardi* 
ual Pacca." Post 8vo. I2f. cloth. 
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HEAD.— HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA, 

Prime Minister to Pope Pius VII. Written br Hinuelf. Translated from the Italian, b 
George Head, author of ** Rome: a Toor of Manj Days." 2 vols, post 8to. 21«. cloth. 



SIR GEORGE HEAD.— ROME; A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 

Bj Sir George Head. 8 vols. 8vo. 86«. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

B7 Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. etc. New Edition ; with Plates and EugraTings on Wood. 
8to.18«. cloth. 

MRS. HEY.— THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 

Or. Thougbtsgathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hef . Being a New 
RdiUonof ^'The Moral of Flowers;" and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Garden and 
Field Flowers, accompanied bj Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 
Svo. unifocB in sise with Tkom$on*$ Sea$on$ itliutrmted hf the EteMmg CImbt *!•• cloth. 

MRS. HEY.— SYLVAN MUSINGS; 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By BIrs. Hey. Being a New Edition of " The S|Mc of the 
Woods ;" and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Forest Trees, accompanied hj Drawings 
of Blossoms and FoUufe, beantiJPnlly coloured after Nature. Square crown 8to. uniform In 
site with 7A«mMii'« Seatont illmtraUd »jr <*« Etching Clubf 21«. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A.yooy6(. '^Manners make the Man." New Edition, 
rerised (with AddlUons) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8to.2«. 64. cloth. 

HOARE A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVA- 
TION of the grape vine on open walls. By Clement Hoare. New Edition. 
8to.7«.M. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

reminiscences. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen 
within his Lordship's Ubserration. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
With Fac-simile. Post 8to. 10s. M. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 

MINISTRY; A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D.. Vicar of Leeds. Prtbendarr of Lincoln, and Ch^lain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap Bvo. 6«. dotn. 

HOOKER.— ?:EW GARDENS: 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. Br Sir ^Ulam Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition} with numerous Wood* 
Engravings. 16mo. price M. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Phcuogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition 
(1850), witn Additions and Corrections, and numerous Figures, illustrative of the Umbel- 
liferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W J . Hooker, 
F.R.A. and L.S. etc., and G. A. Walker Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.8. Ed.; Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. In One very thick Volume, 12mo. with 12 
Plates, 14f. cloth; or with the Plates coloured, price 21«. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home,B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised 
and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fac-similes, '61. 8«. cloth ; or 6/. bound in calf 
by Hayday. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Bvthe Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D.of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Being an Analysts of his ** Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of t he Holy Scriptures." New Edition. 12nio. with Maps and Engravings, 
9«. boards. 



14 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



HOWITT— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, enyraTcd by John Absolon, from Otl^nal 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 1 6mo . St. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOTS COUNTRY BOOK; 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself: £zhibiting all the AmuBcmeiitB, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by Wifliam Howitt, author of 
• « The Rural Life of England," etc. New Edition. Fcap . 8to. with 40 Woodcuts , 6§. cloth. 

m 

HOWITT,— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Flelds, and Scenes illustratlTe of Strilcing Passages in English Historyand 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8ro. 21«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from Diawinga 
made on the spot. Medium 8to. 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. With EngraTlngs on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams ; uniform with FiHt$ to Remarkable Plaeee. Medium 8T0.21«.cloth . 

HOWSON— SUNDAY EVENING: 

Twelve Short Sermons for Family Reading. 1. The Presence of Chriat; 2. Inward nad 
Outward Life; 8. The Threefold Warning; 4. Our Father's Business ; (.Sf^taal Marder; 
6. The Duty of Amiability; 7. Honesty and Candour; 8. St. Peter and Cornelias ; 9. T^e 
Midnight Traveller; 10. St. Andrew; 1 1. The Grave of Lazarus ; 12. The Resurrection of the 
Body. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Inttitation, Liverpool, 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland . Foolscap 8vo. 2$. M. cloth. 

HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF SAINT PAUL. By tbe Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
2 vols. 4to. illustrated by W. H. Bartlett. [«** p. 8. 

HUDSON— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

ByJ.C. Hudson, Esq., late of theLegacv Duty Office, London ; author of "PUdn Directions 
for Making Wills," and »• The Parent's Hand-Book.'* New Edition. Foolscap 8vo.S«.cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. ByJ.C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap.8vo.S«.6tf. cloth. 

%* The above Tvo l^orke map be had in One Folume^ price J$,eloth. 

HUMBOLDT— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Voo 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operatioB, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. 6«. cloth: or in 2 vols. 3<. ti. each cloth; 2«. M. earh 
sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.8. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Ss. M. each cloth; 8«. M. 
each sewed: or in post 8vo. price I2«. each. Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo. 6«. cloth: or in 
16mo. 2<. &d. sewed i 3«. 6<f . cloth. 

SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE. 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shakspeare's Play* exxA Poems. With an elaborately illuminated Border in the charae* 
teristic Style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in very massive 
carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head of Shakspeare. The 
Illuminations and Ornaments deKigned and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys, Illumina. 
tor of ** A Record of the Black Prince," etc. Square post 8vo. iNearIf readp. 

HUMPHREYS.— A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

Being a Selection of such Passages in his life as have been most qoalntly and strikingly 
narrated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highly-wrought Miniatnres 
and Bordetiugs, selected from various Illuminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 
English History. By Henry Noel Humphreys. Post 8vo. In a richly carved and deeply 
pierced binding, 21*. 
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HUMPHREYS.— THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

Prom the Holy 8crip)iires. EmbelUthed with brilliant coloured Borders, selected from 
some of the finest lllaminated MSS.ln the British Maseum, the Biblioth^ae Natiouale, 
Paris, the Soane Museum, etc.; and with highly-finished Miniatures. The Illuminations 
executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8to. in deeply embossed leather 
covers, 31 «. 

HUMPHREYS.-MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR: 

Being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four Gospels ; 
illustrated by a series of Illuminations of original character, founded on the Passages— 
" Behold the Fowls of the Air," etc., ** Consider the Ullcs of the neld," etc. The 
ninminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8ro. Sl«. richly bound 
In stamped calf; or SOa. in morocco, by Hasrdar. 

HUMPHREYS.— THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated FIgwres of 
I the Apostles from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embellianments. 

The lUumiuations executed b^ Henry Noel Hnmphrers. Square foolscap 8to. in massive 
carved covers, 3i«.i or bound in morocco, by Hayday,9(k. 

HUMPHREYS.— PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in colours and in black and gold ; 
with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. The Illuminations executed by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8vo. 3U. in massive carved covers; or 80s. 
bound in morocco. 

HUMPHREYS AND JONES.— THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES : a series of Fac-similes of the most beautiful M8S. of the Mid- 
dle Ages, printed in gold, silver, and colours, by Owen Jones ; selected and described by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Elegantly bound In antique calf. Royal folio, 10/. |0<.; Imperial 
folio (large paper), 167. 16s. 

HUNT.— RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

AnExaminationof all the Phenomena ronnected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced bv the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Minuig Records, 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, I0t.6d. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented In the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, Prance, Spain, and Flanders; the Beuedictiues in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augiistines ; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Sbcomd Sbbibs of Saered and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vo. 28«. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martvrs. First Sbribs. Containing, Lesends of the 
Angels and Archangels ; the Evauffelists and Apostles; the Greek and I.<atin Fathers; the 
Magdalene ; the Patron Saints ; the Viigin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; the Bishops ; the 
Heritaits ; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition (1850) , printed in 
One Volume for the convenience of StudenU and Travellers ; with numerous Woodcuts, 
and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. Square crown Svo. 38«. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented bi the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and concluding Skries of Sacred 
and Legendary Art. Bv Mrs. Jameson, Author of '* Characteristics of Women," etc. 
With Etchings by the Author, and Engrarings on Wood. Square crown Svo. 

ilntheprMM, 

JARDINE.— A TREATISE OF EQUIVOCATION. 

Wherein is largely discussed the question Whether a Catholicke or any other Person before 
a magistrate, being demanded upon his Oath whether a Preiste were in such a place, may 
(notwithstanding his perfect knowledge to the contrary) without Perjury, and securely in 
conscience, answer No: with this secret meanins reserved in his mynde -That he vras not 
there, so that any man is bonnde to detect it. Edited from the Original Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, by David Jardine, of the Middle Temple. Esq., Barrister at Law ; Author 
of the ** Narrative of the Gunpowder Treason," prefixed to his edition of the *' Criminal 
Trials." U» tkeprw. 



JEFFREY (LORD).— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. Bf Francis Jeffrey, late One of the Judges in the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 8 vols. 8to. 43«. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life br Bishop Heber. Rerised and corrected by the Rct. Cliarles Pace Eden. 
Fellow of Oriel CoUege, Oxford. Vols. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII . and VIII. 8to. lOfTerf. each, 

cloth. 

*«* /m course o/pmbUeation in 10 vol$. priet half-a-guinea emeh. Vol. I. (the last fn order 
of puHiemtionJ will tontain Bi$hop Ue§tr'$Hfe of JeremplTajflort extended bv the Editor. 

iFol. IX. it in thepret*. 



READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

r Taylor. By th 
^cap. 8to. 5«. cloth. 



Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of **Amy Herbert.' 
*< The ChUd's First History of Rome/' etc. Fc ~ ' ' ' 



JOHNSON.— THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVEN- 

TURRR. AND IDLER. Comprising a Selection of 110 of the best Essays. By Samnel 
Johnson, LL.D. Foolscap 8to. 7«« cloth. 

JOHNSON.— THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPJEDLA^ 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent DlscoTeries in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension ot^nnscientific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W.Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barristefat-Law, Editor of the *' Farmers' Almanack," etc. 
8to. with Wood EngraTings, 21. 10<. cloth. 

JOHNSTON A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical t Forming a complete General Gaxetteer 
of the World. Br Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.6.S.; iGeographer at 
Sdlnburah in Ordinary to Her Majesty; Author of *'The Physical Atlas of Natural Phe- 
nomena.^' In One very large Volume of 1,440 pages, comprising nearly Fifty Thousand 
Names of Places. 8vo. 86«.. cloth.} or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, 
price 4U. 

KAY.— THE SOCLA.L CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF 

THE PEOPLE IN ENGLAND AND EUROPE: shewing the results of the Primary 
Schools and of the DiTlsion of Landed Property in Foreign Countries. By Joseph Kay, Esq. 
M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; and late Trareliing Bachelor of 
the University of Cambridge. 3 thick vols, post 8vo. 31«. cloth. 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. Bv John 
Mitchell Kemble,M.A.,F.C.P.S., etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 28«. cloth. 

KINDERSLEY. — THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT AND 

REFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and AchievemenU of the Good 
Knight, without Fear and without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set forth in 
English by Edward Cockburn Kindersley, Esq. With Ornamental Headings) and Frontis- 
piece by B. H. Wehnert. Square post 8vo. 9«. 64. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

MOLOGY, Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of 
noxious and useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, ete. By W. Kirby, M.A. FJl.S. & US. 
Rector of Barham; and W.Spence, Esq., F.R.S.&L.S. New Edition, enlarged. Svols. 
8vo.31«. 64. cloth. \ 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITLA. ELIZABETH 

LANDONt Comprising the 1MPROVI8ATRICE, the VENJJTTAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Bditioa, 
uniform with Moore^s Songit Balladtf and Sacred Songi; with 3 Vignettes by Riehud 
Doyle. 3vola.l6mo. 10*. cloth; morocco, SU. 

%• ^l$o •» edition in 4 dolt. fooUeap 8v«. with Illttttrmtiom hp Howmrd, ete. tSs. eUth ; 
or bound to morocco, with gilt edget, 21. 4t. 
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LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCUL AND POLI- 
TICAL STATR OF THE EUROPEAN PF.OPLK IN 1848 ANU 1849 1 being the Second 
Serips of '* Notea of a Trayeller.'* Bjr Samuel Lainr, Esq., author of ** A Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Norway," '< ATour in Sweden," the Translation uf "The Heimskrlnffla/' and of 
" Notes of a Trareller on the Social and Political State of France, Praaala," etc. 8to. 14f. 
cloth. 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M.D. Pbrsician Extraordinary to the Queen : and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. 2 Tols. 12mo. 1(U. cloth. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY. 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and MonntlngObJectsof NatnralHlstory. For the use 
of Museums and TraTeUers. By Mrs. H.Ijee. New Edition, Improved ; with an account of a 
Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton's Method of Preserring Animals. Fcap. Svo.with 
Woodcuts, 7«. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising 
the Principles of Classification, Interspersed with amusing and instmctiTc Accounts of the 
mostremarlcabli Animals. By Mrs.R. Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged; with 
numerous additional Woodcuts. Foolscap 8vo. 7t. 64. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Authoress of '* Letters to My Unknown Friends," ** Twelve Years Ago, a Talc,'* 
" Soma Passages from Modem History*" and << Discipline." Foolscap 8vo. 6$. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6$, cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and numerous 
Additions. 3 vols. Svo.with SixPlatesand numerous Woodcuts, 34«. cloth. 



LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sive, Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorumOxouiensiura Graecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. Adis Christ! Alummo. 8vo.l4«. cloth. 

** Were tkeftrite o/nong to be awarded hjf our arbitration between the competing Min»trel$ 
of /tit and Cum, we ihould be at mneh puttied at yirgitt Shepherd, and like him we ihould 
have to pronounce a tpecial verdict : et tu dignun, et hie. For^ if At the Arundinei we And 
more of airineit and variety, the Anthologia is not inferior in poetical tpiriti fhlie in 
elatMical purity and correctnett it hat ptrhapi atlight advantage.*'— CluiatMa Remembrancer. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Clutfles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap 8ve. it, dd. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Mouth : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects,then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. l6mo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 7'* C* cloth. 

LOUDON— THE LADTS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Ijoudon, at^horof '^Gardeningfor 
Ladles, '*etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7s. 6tf .cloth . 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, I^and-Surveyinr, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applibations to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and aMemoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo.withWood£ugravings, 
7».««'. cloth. 



18 NEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

B«ing^the Arboretum et Frutieetum Britanniemm abridj^ed: coatainiiig^ the Hardy Trees 
aud Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Porei|fn, scientifically and popniarly described: 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts. 8to. with upwards ot 3,000 Engrarinifs 
on Wood, 2/. ids. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPJEDLA. OF GARDENING: 

Comprising the Theorr and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Laudscape Gardening : including all the latest Improrements ; a General History of Garden- 
ing In all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State ; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., etc. Illustrated with 
many hundred EngraTings on Wood by Branston. An entirely New Edition (1850), cor- 
rected throughout and considerably improved by Mrs. London. In One large Volume, 8to. 
&0«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDU OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out, ImproTement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultiTation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improTements. Fifth 
Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Engrarings on Wood by Branston. 8to. 3/. 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCL0P-«:DLA. of PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain 
siTing their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who Is a mere English reader, to ducorerthe 
name of every Plant which he may findln flower, and acanire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. By J. C. London,F.L.S.,etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
newSupplementand anew Index. Svo.with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 78«.<M. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Honses. Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. i with the 
requisite Pfltinffs-np, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Sceneryt each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J. C. London, 
F.L.S. etc. "New E<Ution, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. Svo.with more thanS,000 Engravingson 
Wood, 63<. cloth. 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Brltato. An 
entirely New ICdition (1860), corrected throughout! with a Supplement, including aU the 
New Plants down to March, ISSO; and a New General Index to the whole Work. I^ted by 
Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter, Esq. and David Woost^r. 8vo. 31s. Sd. 

SUPPLEMENT TO LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Including all the Planu introduced into Britain, all the newly discovered. British Spedcs, 
and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With a new General 
Index to the whole work, inchidiug the Supplement. Prepared byW. H. Baxter, Esq. ; 
assisted by D. Wooster, under the direction ot Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 14f. cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATES t Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples and Forms of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, 
and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author 
of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engmvings, 
21«. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehending the Cultivation of PlanU, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. Br David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition; with an entirely new set of above 300 Woodcuts. 
Svo.ils. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. N«v 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait br E. U. Eddis, engraved in line by G.W. 
Greatbach. and Vignette. Sauare crown 8vo. 81s. doth} SQ». calf extra, by Hayday. 
—Or (Sixth Edition) in S vols . 8vo . 36« . cloth. 
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MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Acreition of James II. By ThomM Babinfton Macaulay. New Edition. VoU. I. 
and II. 8to. 32<, cloth. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With <«lTrT" and « The Armada.*' By Thomas Babington Macaular. Nev Edition. 16no. 
i$. M.clotht morocco, lOt.M. {bound bp Hapdag). 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With namernaa lUnatrations, Ori^al and from the Antiqae, drawn on Wood by Georr e 
Scharf, Jan. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcap. 4tO. 31«. boards ; 
morocco, 42«. (bound bp Hapdap) , 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Lonlsa Macdou^ld. Vcap. 9ro. 
6«. cloth. ^ 

**An eteeedittglp agreeable volume^ full of feeling and lti#«r#«<."— Examiner. 

** In thit most pleaning of kUtoriette$, we have an episode from the life of one who carved 

out for himself the highest place among the great master-minds of his age The 

seenerp of the loealitw [the Fal d'Amo and Firenxe\ , the manners of the day% the characters 
of the great men of that age, and the affectiuns of the best of the world's race, which go far 
to console us for our sad lot here below, are shetched with a faeilitpf a correctness, and a 
delicacy that fail not of carrying the reader ^ without a momenVs stop, from the first to the 
leut sentence of this little volume,'* Britannia. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New Edition (ISSl), 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait enfcrsTed in line by W. Greatbach, and VignetU. 
Square crown 8to. 21s. doth ; ur 30s. calf extra by Hayday. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the Tarious Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 



Objects in the World. By J.R. M'Cnlloch,Esq. Illustrated with Six large Maps. New 
Edition (1860-1851) j corrected and in part re-written | with a Supplement. #thick toIs. 8to. 
63«. doth. 

M*CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition 0850) , eorreeted, enlarged, and improved ; with 
aSupplement. 8to. with. Maps and Plans, 60«. cloth t or 55«. strongly haif-bound in rassia. 

••* A SUPPLEMENT (0 the Wat Bdition, published in 1849, may be had separately, price 
4s, Qd. sewed. 

M*CULLOCH.-~AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 

TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capadties, Population, 
Industry, and CiTil and Religious Institntiona. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 3d Bdition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick toIs. 8to. 42«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND TUB FUNDING SYSTEM. By J.R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. 8to. 10s. doth. 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church Of Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. 
By Charles Maitland. New Edition, revised { with numerous Engrairiugi on Wood. 8to. 14s. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experi* 
ments. ByJaneMarcet. New Edition, corrected. 2 toIs. foolscap 8to. 14s. cloth. 

<* In the present edition the author has attempted to give a sketch of the principal disco' 
veries which have recently been made in Chemistry: and wishing that her pupils should 
obtain some knowledge af the progress which has tahen place in Agriculture, resulting from 
its conneition with Chemistry, she has found it necessary to add a Conversation upon this 
subject." Extract from Preface. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

In which the Elements of that Sdenee are familiarly explained. ByJaneMarcet. New 
Edition, levised and enlarged. Foolscap 8to. 7«> M. cloth. 



MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

In which the Elements of thatScience are familiulyezplalned, and adapted to thecompre- 
hensionoryoangPeraona. By Jane Marcel. New Edition, enlarKcd and corrected. Fcap. 
8to. with 23 Plate*, I0«.6tf. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Klementi of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
BjJaneMarcet. New Edition. Foolac^ 8to. with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

Bf Jane Marcet. New Edition rCTised and corrected. Foolscap 8ro. with coloured Map 
shewing the cMnparative Altitude of Mountains, 6t.6d. cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of **Peter Slaq^le," etc. 8 toIs. fcap .8to . with numerous EngraTings on Wood, 23«.64r. cloth. 



MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marrrat. C 
Ready," etc. S Tols. fcap. 8to. li$. cloth. 



YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat. C.B., author of "Peter Simple," '* Master 
~ 'i#.cl< ■ 



MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., antbor of 
** Peter Simple," **Masterman Ready," etc. 2 vols. fcap.9ro. 12«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., author of xpeter Himple," 
**Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Feap.sro. with two Illustrations, 7«. 6d. cloth. 

MAUNDER— THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 

BURY: A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all 
Branches of Science, and erery Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole 
written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acq«ir« 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the worit, and also adapted for a Blanual of 
convenient Reference to the more instructed. BySamuelMaunder. NewEdition. Fe^. 
8yo. 10«. cloth i bound in roan« 12i. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of UniTersalHistorT,Anrient and Modem, aad 
a Series of separate Histories of CTcrr principal Nation that exists ; dereloping their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respectiTe 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. New Edition. Foolsci^ 8to. 
10<. cloth I bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature i in which the Zooloi(ical Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with aTariety of interest- 
ing Information lllustratiTe of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom . To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy , and aGlossarial Appendix. 
EmDeilished with 900 EngraTinn nn Wood, from Drawings made expressly for this Work. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE i Comprising an English Grammar; tables of Snflish 
Verbal Distinctions ; Prorerbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated; new and enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; new 
UnlTctsai Gazetteer ; Tables of Population and Statistics ; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Market Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post*Office ; list of 
Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; compendious Classical Dictionary ; 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Christisnt Nsmes of Men and Women: with LiOin 
Maxims translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronnlory and History t compendious Law 
Dictionary; Abstrnct of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address ; 
Tables of Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Number, Money, 
Weights and Measures. 18th Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Foolscap 
,8vo.l0«. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 



MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Conaittinr of Memoirs, Sketches, and krief Notices of abore 13,000 Bmlnent Persons of all 
Afes and Nations, from the Earliest Period of Historv ; formlnr a new and complete Dic> 
tionarjr of UniTersal Biofraphy. A New and thorongnlr rerised Edition (18SI) ; corrected 
throaffliout, and brought down to the Present Time by the introdaetion of namerons addi> 
tional Uves. Foolscap 8to. 10«. cloth i bonnd in roan, 12$. 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, and of the Masenm of Economic Geology In London. Published by Order of 
the Jiords Commissioners of Her Mi^esty'a Treasury. Vol. I. royal 8yo. with Woodcuts 
and 9 Plates, (seren colonred) , 21«. cloth t and Vol. II. in two thick ParU, with 68 Plates 
(three colonred), and nomerons WoodcQts.42«. cloth, or, separately, 31«. each Part.-^-Also, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS} consisting of Plates and Figures engraved on Steel, with 
descriptlTc Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Surrey. 
Decades I. to III. royal 8vo. Ss. M. each, or royal 4to. 4$. 64, each. 



MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the Rer. Charles Merirale, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. andll.Sro. SSt.cloth. 



EMPIRE. By the Rer. Charles Merirale, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, 



MONTGOMERY'S f JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

With seme additional Poems, and the Author's Autebiomphical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Sonthey's *'The Uoctnr etc." and ** Commonplace 
Books ;" with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8to. lOi. 6d. cloth ; morocco, 31«.— Or 
la 4 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 30«. cloth; bound in 
morocco. If. 16«. 

MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and Practically considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood. By George 
Moore, M.D., Member nf the Royal College of Physicians, etc., author of "The rower of 
the Soul OTcr the Body," etc. Post 8to. 7<> M. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Phys icians, etc. New Edition . Post 8to. 7$. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By George Moore, M 
Edition. PostSro. 9«. cloth. 



MIND. Br George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New 
" "' Po 



MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition. 
Post 8ro. 8s. doth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete InOne Volume.unlform 
with Lord Byron's and Sonthey's Poems. With Portrait by George Richmond, engrared in 
line, and View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium Sro. If. Is. cloth ; or 43f . bound in morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or in 10 rois. foolscap Sro. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 3/. 10«. cloth; 
morocco, 4/. 10s. 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS, 

First collected Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaolar's Lapt of 
AmeitHt Rome I with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. St: cloth; or 13f. M. bound In 
morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's ** Lars of Ancient 
Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the Coliectire Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. 16iuo.6«. cloth; 13s. M. bound in 
morocco, by Haydar.-Or in foolscap Sro. with vignette by Corbonld, lOs. cloth; bound 
in morocco, 13*. 6a. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated br D. Maclise, R.A. Imperial Sro. with 161 Designs, engrared on Steel, SI. 3«. 
boards; or 4f. 14«.6<f. bound in morrocco, br Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 300 copies 
printed, of wliich a few remain) , 6/. 6«. boards. 
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22 NEW W0KK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New BditloB, oniform in sixe with the smaller Biition of Mr. Macanlay's Lays of Ancient 
Romu. \^th the Autobiographical Preface from the CollectiTe Edition of Mr. Moore** 
Poetical WorliB, and a Viniette hr D. Macliae, R.A. 16mo. b$. cloth ; 13«. 6d. bound in 
morocco, br Haydaf.— Or w foolscap 8to. with 4 Plates hj WeiUll, 10s. 6d. cloth; or 
lit. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8ro. illustrated with 13 fine Eniprarings, 21f. cloth { moroGCO,8fi«.; 
with India Proof Plates. 43f . cloth. 

MORELL.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

Bfi.D. Morell, M.A., author of an Historical and Critical Fiew »/tke Speeulatimt PAJlo- 
tophf of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 8to. IS*, cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

B7 the ReT.H.Mosele7,M. A., Professor of Natural Philosophr and Astronomrin Kiu|c's 
Collese. London ; author of *' The Mechanical Principles of Englneeiing and Architec- 
ture." New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with WoodcuU, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF En- 
gineering AND ARCHITECTURE. B7 the Rer. H.Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural PhiloBophv and AstroDomj in King's College. London; and author of **IUus* 
trations of Practical Mechanics. 8to. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, II. 4«. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, bv James Murdoch, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, bj the Rev. Henrjr Soames, M.A. 4 vols. 8to. 48s. cloth. 

MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE. 

B7 the Author of " Mary the Star of the Sea." 3 vols, post 8ro. 13«. cloth. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. B7 WUliam Mure.M.P., of CaldweU. 8 vols. 
8to. 38i. cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOP^DU OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth t exhibiting Its Relation to the HeaTenty 
Bodies, its PhTsicaJ Structure, the Natural History of each Countr7, and the Induatry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and CItII and Social State of ail Nations. Bt Hugh Mumr, 
F.R.S.E. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1.000 other Wood KagntTiBga. to 
One large Volume, 8to. 8/. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

B7 the Rer. Brakine Neaie. M.A., Rector of Klrton, Suffolk; author of *«Th« Closlag 
Scene." With Wood Engrarlngs. Fcap. 8to. 7s. cioth. 

NEALE.-THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Cbristianitjand Iniidelityeontrasted in the L«st Hours of Remarkable Persona. B7 the 
Rev.Ersklne Neale, M.A., Hector of Kirton, Suffolk ; author of "The Barthl7 Resting* 
Places of the Just," etc. New Editions of the Ilrst and Second Series. 3ToIs.fc4. 
8to. 12s. cloth ; or separatel7 6t. each. 

NEWMAN— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 
gregations. B7 John Henr7 Newman, Priest of the Orator7 of St. PhUip Neri. Second 
Edition. Bvo. 12s. cloth. 

OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Series of Poems. By Mar7 Anne Bacon. With 'Illustrations of Birds, dealgaed br 
B. L. Bateman, and executed in illuminated printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with 
Flteert and their Kindred Tkomghtt, and Fruiti from the Garden and the Field, Impe- 
rial 8to. 81s. 6if. elegantly bound in calf. 
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OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 
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THOUGHTS > A Series of StunzM. Bjr Muj Anne Bacon, Author of •'Winred Thonghts. 
With beautifal Illuntrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Imperial 8to. 31«. M. elegantlj bonnd in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIRM). A Series of Stanzas. By Marj Aune Bacou, Author of ** Winged Thoughta." With 
beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours bj Owen Jones. Impe- 
rial 8to. 3I«. 6d. elegantly bound |n calf. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF GRAY'S 

ELEGV.— GRAY'S KLEGY, WRITIEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Illuminated, 
in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8ro. 81«. M, elegantly bound. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON 

ON THE MOUNT.- THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal style ; with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, and an lUumiuated Frontis- 

Kiec-.e by W. Bozall. New Edition. Square foolscap Svo., in rich silli corers, 21«. ; or 
ouud iu morocco, by Hayday, 36«. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE MAR- 

RIAGE SERVICE.— THE FORM OF SOLEMNISATION OF MATRIMONY. From 
The Book of Common Prayer. Illuminated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Square 
ISmo. 31i. elegantly bound in white calf. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE 

PREACHER.- The Words of the Preacher, Son of Darid, King of Jerusalem. From the 
Holy Scriptures. Being the Twelre Chapters of the Book of Ecdesiastes, elegantly illu- 
minated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Imperial Sro. in very massive carred coTers, 
4J«. i or handsomely bound iu caM, 3U. 64. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON'S 

SONG.— THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON'S. From the Holy Scriptures. 
Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, richly illuminated, in the 
Missal style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound in reiiero leather. Imperial i6mtf. 31 «. 

OWEN JONES'S TRANSLATION OF D'AGINCOURT'S HIS. 

TORY OF ART.— THE HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MONUMENTS, from its Decline In 
the Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of 
Serouz d'Agincourt, by Owen Jones, Architect: In 3,336 Subjects, engruTed on 328 Plates. 
Vol. I .—Architecture, 73 Plates s Vol. II.— Sculpture, SI Plates t Vol. III.— Painting, 204 
Plates. 8 vols, royal folio, 6/. 5«. sewed. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.8. Uuuteriau Professor to the College. 
From Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and verised by Professor Owen. 
With Glossary and Index. New Edition, corrected. 8to. with very numerous Woodcuts. 

[A'ear/jr readp. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.8. Hunterian Professor to the Col- 
lege. In 3 Tols. Vol. I. 8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. 

PALETS EVIDENCES OF CHRISTLA.NITY ; AND HOR^ 

PAULINA. A New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, and a Selection of Papers from the 
Senate- House and College Rzamiaatlon Papers. Designed for the use of Students in the 
UnlTeriity. By Robert Potu, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 8to. lOt. M. cloth. 

^ . ,- ,, , ,, 
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PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS. TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THK COMPLRTB WORKS OP BLAISR PASCAL: With M. Vlllemain's F.RB117 on 
PMCal considered m a Writer and Moralist, prefixed to the Provincial Lett ft* ; and the 
Mi»e llaneout H'tittngt^ Thoughts on Religion^ and Evidenee$ 0/ ChriittianitVt re- 
arranged, with large Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Faugfere. Newlr 
translated from the French, with Memoir, Introductions to th*; varions Works, Editorial 
Notes* and Appendices, bj George Pearce, Esq. 3 vols, post 8to. with Portrait, S&s.M. 
cloth. 

*•* The Three rolmmet mmf he hni separately ^ as/ollowt .— 

Vol. 1. -PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS 1 with M. Villeroain's Estaj on Pascal 
prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8to. Portrait, St. 6d. 

Vol. II. -PASCAL'S THOOGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY, with Additions from original MSS.i from M. Fangire's Edition. Post 8to. 
8f.M. 

Vol. 1 1 1. —PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, CORRESPONDENCE, DE- 
TACHED THOUGHTS, etc. Arom M. Faag&re's Edition. Post 8to. 8«. 64. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Obserratlons on the Dietetical Regimen svited for Disordered States of the Digestire 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Estal>lishments for Pnapers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D.F.R.S.,authorof *'Elemcutsof Materia Medica." 8to.16«. cloth. 

PESCHEL (C. F.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

B7 C.F. Pescheli Principal of the Roral Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by E. West. S toIs. fcap. 8to. with Woodcuts, 21«.clotli. 

/ Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. ¥emp.8ro.7$.M. cloth. 
Separately^ purtll. Imponderable Bodies (Ligrht, Heat, Macnetism, Electricity, 
I, and ElectrcDynamics) . 3 vols. fcap. 8to . 13«. M. cloth. 



PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALiE- 

OZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; obsenred in 
the coarse of the Ordnance Geological Surrey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.0.8. etc. Published by Order of the I^ords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8to. 
with 60 Plates, comprising Tery numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY : Comprising a Notice of the Characters. Properties, and Chemical Constitution 
of Minerals: with Accounts of the Places and CircumsUnces in which they are found. 
Br William Phillips, F.L.8. M.G.S. etc. A New Edidou. currected, enlarged, and im- 
prored, by H.J. Brooke, F.R.S.; and W. H. Miller, M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Mineralogy 
in the Unirerslty of Cambridge. Post 8ro. with numerous Wood EngrariiiRS. 

[In thepre$». 

PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY OP LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described underthe Authority oftheMaster-Generaiand Board of Ordnance. By J. £. Port- 
lock, F.R.S .etc. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 34«.eloth. 

POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. TVrone Power. D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that Conn* 
try, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made on 
the spot. Post 8ro. 12s. cloth. 

THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; with plain and 
copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G.P.R. Pulman, author 
of ** The Book of the Axe." Third Edition, re- written and greatly enlarged ; with sereral 
Woodcutsf Fcap. 8ro. 6«. cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to erery Taste and Capacity. With Literary Anecdotes. Br the Rer. James 
Pycroft,B.A.,authorof** The Collegian's Guide," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8ro. 5#. eloth. 
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DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clerffr, Heads of Ftmlliei, Schools, and Junior MediciU Practitioners. 
Compriaiog a complete Moideni Dispensatorr, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms. Canses, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases iqcident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest DiscoTerles in the different Departments of the Henling Art, 
Materia Medics, etc. Seventeenth Edition (18M), with considerable Additions ; revised 
and corrected by the Anthw's Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R.C.S. etc. 8vo. 12f. cloth. 



RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICnONAKV AND GRKRK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
Visible Object* connected with the Arts, Mannfactnres, and Eveir-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from th( - . . 



Rich, jun. B.A.y late of Cains College , Cambridge. 
21«. cloth. 



Post 8vo. with about S. 



e Antique. By Anthony 
'!,000 Woodcuts, 



NARRATIVE OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY IN SEARCH 

OF THE DI.SCOVERY SHIPS under Sir John Franklin, in the Years 1847, 184'<. and 1849. 
By Sir John Richardson, M.D.,P.R.S., etc,, Inspector of Hospitals. Published by Autho- 
rity of the Admiralty. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans. [Tnthepreu. 



RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the 
J. E. Riddle. M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Uniform with Yo«ge'$ Engliih- 



Rev. 

Grtek LeMteon. 



New Edition. Post 4to. 50«. cloth. 



RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE IJ^TIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. R. Riddle, 
M-A., of St. Edmnnd Hali.Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 31s. 64. 
cloth. 



%• 



Senaratel f '^'^^ Ewoush-Latiw Diotionart, 10a. dd. 
t Thb Latin-EnoXish Dictiomabt, 3I«. 



RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Acu«siituation of Latin ClasRical Words. By 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 
4«. bound. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Edward Robinson. D.D. L.L.D. 
Professor of Biblical Uterature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York ; Author 
of *' Biblical Researcheb in Palestine," etc. New Edition (1850), revised and in great 
part re-written ; in One large Volume. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS. — ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. cloth. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds. Fourth Edition, corrected ; with 20 Copperplates. Svo. 14«. cloth. 



ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

From 1837 to 1849 ; with a GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With 4 Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols, post Svo. 21«. cloth. 

** The seriet of mont interesting adnenturei wMek bejel him in the eourte of h{$ roving$t 
are narrated in vigorous and unpolished language ; and are tvidently faithful impressions 
set down while e/rperienee vasfrenht and vhlle the author v>as far areay from the convention- 
alities which often deaden original faculties, and constrain men^s thoughts . . . Eneuts crowd 
so thickly in these volumes^ and thep are all so n««p, that it is difficult to decide which are the 
most interesting . . . The volumes altogether may be described as full of novelty and amuse, 
mentf blended with much that is new and passing strange." Express. 
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ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Seriea of complete Debates, Outlinea of Debates, and Qaestiont for Discassion. 
With ample refereueet to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Rowtoo» Lecturer on General Literature . Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.— PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; 

or. Botany as an Inductive Science. By Dr. M. J. Schleiden, Extraordinary Profesaor of 
Botany in the UniTersity of Jena. Translated by Rdwin Lankester, M.l>., F.L.S., Lecturer 
on Botany at the St. Geori;e's School of Medicine, London. Sro.with Plates and \Yoodcuts, 
2U. cloth. 

SCOFFERN.— THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 

in the Colonies and at Home, chemically considered. By John Scoffern, M.B. Loud., late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 9fO. with Illustrations (one 
coloured) , lOt. 6d. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Kvents in his Life, from 1733 
to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2 vols, 
post 8vo.21«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited br the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter CoU 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.--THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of «'Amy Herbert," "Gertrude," •• Laneton Partonage," *' Margaret Per* 
cival," and *'The Child's History of Rome." Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of *'Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of "Amy Herbert," Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PEROIVAL. 

By the Author of *' Amy Herbert." Edited by thf Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added to the Original Text t but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 21«. 
cloth i or, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14a, 6d. boards. 

SHARP'S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER, or Topographical Dictionary of 
the United Kingdom; containing a Description of every Place, and tne principal ObjeeU 
of note, founded upon the Ordnance Surveys, the best Local and other Authorities, and 
the most recent Official Documents connected with Population, Constituencies, Corporate 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Poor Laws, Education, Charitable Trusts, Railways, Trade, etc. 
By J. A. Sharp. In Tvo very large Volume$, 8vo. uniform vrith Johnston's New 
General Gatetteer of the World. [In tkepreet. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with the reeent Decisions of the Clubs, and Obscrvmtions to 
make any one a Whist Piaver. Containiua also the Laws of Piauet, Cassiao, Ecarte, Cribkage, 
Backgammon. By Major A ***** New Edition. Towhicn are added, Precepta for Tyros. 
By Mrs. B ***** Foolscap 8vo.3«. cloth, gilt edges. 
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SINCLAIR.— THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

Bf Catherine Sinclair, anthnr of "Tlie Journef of Life/' ««J*ne BouTerie,** '< Modern 
Accomplislimentai" ** Modern Society," etc. 2 Tola. fcap. 8to. 1U«. cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of "TheBuainesa of Life,** ''Modem Society,*' ** Jane 
BonTerie,"etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcap.Svo. 5«. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. 

From The Spectator. With Notea and lUoatrationa by W. Henry Wllla; and TweWe fine 
Wood EngraTinira by John Thumpaon from Deaigna by Fredericlc Tayler. Crown 8to. 1&«. 
boarda; or 27«. boaud in morocco by Hayday. 

THE SKETCHES; 

ThreeT^lea. B7 the Authora of ** Amy Herbert,'' "The King'a Meaaengera," and*' Hawk- 
atone. " New £dition. Fcap . 8to. with Six Piatea , 8« . cloth . 

SMEK— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Banic of England. Third Edition, reriaed, cof 
rected, and couaiderably enlarged ; with Electrutypea and nnmcroua Woodcuta. Poat 8vo. 
10«.6<f. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Compriaing the Author'a Miaeellaneona Writinga, and Contributiooa to the Edinburgh 
Review. New Edition, complete in One Volume: with Portrait by E. U. Eddia, engrared 
in Line by W. Greatbacn, and View of Combe Florey Rectory, Someraet. Square crown 8to. 
f 21». cloth i 90a. calf extra, by Hayday.— Or in 3 Tola. 8to. with Portndt, 36«. cloth. 

SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, delivered at tlie Royal Inatitntlnn in the Yeara 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mra. Sydney Smith, by the late 
Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. 8vp. 13a. cloth. 

SMITH.— SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 

DRAL, the Foundling Hoapital, and aeveral Churchea in London ; together with othera 
addreaaed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Real- 
dentiary of St. Paul'a Cathedral. 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Disaertationa on the Sourcea of the Writinga of St. Lulce, and the Shipa and Navigation 
of the Ancienu. ByJamea Smith, Eaq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S. etc. 8vo. with iliustrative 
Viewa, Charta, and Woodcuta, 14a. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE DOCTRINE OF THJE CHERUBIM: 

Being an Inquiry, Critical, Exegetical, and Practical, into the Symbolical Character and 
Deaign of the Cherubic Figure of Holy Scripture. By George Smith, F.A.S., Member of 
the Royal Aaiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Royal Society of Literature, 
of the Iriah Archeological Society, etc. Poat 8vo. 3#. cloth. 

SMITH.— SACRED ANNALS: 

Or, Reaearchea into the Hiatory and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of laaac < deduced from the Writinga of Moaea and other Inspired Authora, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Recorda, Traditiona, and Mythology of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.^. etc. Crown 8to. lOt. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE HEBREW PEOPLE; 

Or, the Hiatory and Religion of the laraelitea,' from the Origin of the Nation to the lime 
of C hriat : deduced from the Writinga of Moaea and other Inapired Writera ; and Illuatrated 
by ropiona Referencea to the Ancient Reeorda, Traditiona, and Mythologr of the Heathen 
World. By George Smith, F.A.S., etc. Forming the Second Volume of Sacred AMnalt. 
Crown 8to. in Two Parte, 12a. cloth. 
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SMITH.— THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 

CALLY CONSIDERED { Or, a Saccinet Account of tbe several Reliirions Syitems which 
haTc obtained in this Iiland from the E«rlie*t Time* to the Norman Conqnest: iucloding 
an InTettigation into the Earlj Progreii of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction 
of the Gospel into Britidn, and the Sute of Religion in England till Poperj had gained 
the Ascendancy. B7 George Smith, F.A.8. NewlCditiott. 8to. 7««6<f. cloth. 

SMITH.— PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianltri conridcred in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. Br George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Societj^and of the Rojal Societjof Literature. FoolscH>8n>. 6$. doth. 

J5N0W.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A NanratlTC of Everj-day Ufe in the Arctic Seas. B7 W. 
Parker Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed tn colours. PostSro. 13«. duth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHBY. Edited bjhls Son, the Rct. Charles Cnthbert Sonthej, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With nnmerotts Portraits » and Six Landsc^ie Illustrations from Dcrigns bj W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 6 Tols. post 8vo. ItSt. cloth. 

*•* Each of the Six Vols, may be had separatelj, price lOi. 6d. 

** A vork which, even in tki$ age 0/ litermry mlentp, will Itng ttand nnrinmlled for the 
deeplw interetting chnraeter •/ it$ eontent$; wketker we hmue regard to the man who$e hi$- 
toTjf ft relates, and who$e innermo$t thonght$ are laid open to tu, or to the parioiu important 
$ulfjeet$ upon which hi$ capaeiomt mind wa$ eomtantlp cMercitedV John Bull. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— FOURTH SERIES. 

Fourth and latt Sxrikb, being ORIGINAL MEMORANDA ; and comprising Collectiotos, 
Ideas, and Studies for Literary Compositions in general; Collections for History of 
English Ldterature and Poetry ; Chnracteristlc English Anecdotes, and Fragments for 
B$priella; Collections for Tme Doctor etc.; Personal Obserraiions and Recollectious. 
with Fragments of Journals ; Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Gleanings ; Extracts, Facts, and 
Opinions, relating to Political and Social Society; Texts for Sermons; Texts for Enforce- 
ment ; and L'Bnroy. Forming a single Volume complete in Itself. Edited by Mr. 
Southey's Sonln<Law, the Rer. J. W. Warter, B.D. Square crown 8to. 31*. cloth. 

SOUTHETS COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— THIRD SERIES. 

Being ANALYTICAL READINGS; and comprising Analytical Readings, with Illus- 
trations and copious Extracts, of IVorks in English Civil History; English Ecclesiastical 
History; Anglo-Irish History, French Literature; French History ; Miscellaneous Foreign 
Civil History; General Ecclesiastical History; Historical Memoirs ; Ecr lesiastical Biography, 
Miscellaneous Biography; Correspondence; Voyages and IVavels; Topography: Natural 
History; Divinity; Literary History; Miscellaneous Literature; andMiscellaniea. Forming 
a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey's Son-ln-Law, the Rev. J. 
W. Warter, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SOUTHETS COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— SECOND SERIES. 

Comprising, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS— viz. EocUsiaKticals. or Notes and Extrmcta on 
Theological Subjects f with Collections concerning Cromwell's Age) ; Spanish and Portn- 

Kese Literature ; Miadle Ages, etc. ; Notes fnr the History of the UelirioHs Orden ; 
ientalia, or Eastern and Mahommedan Collections: American Tribes: Incidental and 
Miscellaneous Illustrations ; Physica, or Remarkable Facts in Natural History ; and Curious 
Facts, ouite Miscellaneous. Edited by Mr. Southey's Son-in Law, the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Square crown itvo. 18*. cloth. 

SOUTHETS COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— FIRST SERIES. 

Comprising CHOICE PASSAGES. Moral, RrUgions, Political, Philosophical. Historical, 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous ; and COLLECTIONS for the Histonr of Mannera and Literatnre 
in England. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. ICdited by Mr. Southey's Son-in< 
Law, tbe Rev. J. W. Warter, B^D. New Edition; with medallion Portrait of Southey. 
Square crown 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE DOCTOR ETC. 

By the late Robert Southey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by theAnthor*s SoB-in- 
Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter. With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, Bust of the Author, 
and Coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21*. cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Prugreis of Methodiam. By Robert Sonthey, E»q. LL.D. New Rdition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarka on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Eva. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cnthbert 
Sonthey, M^. 2 toIs.Sto. with two Portraits, ll.8«. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containinf all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volome, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron s and 
Moore's Poetical Works. Medium 8to.2U. cloth; 42«. bound in morocco, by Hayday.— Or 
in lU Tols. foolscap 8to. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2f.lUs.i morocco, 4/. 1U«. 



SOUTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

FroiQ Chancer to Lovelace inclusire. With Biographical Sketches by the bte Robert 
ley. *• '• - "" ■ • 



Sout 



Medium 8to. SOi. cloth. 



STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Maiiters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; containinir the Law and Local Reg^ula* 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Grahnm Wllimore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London j and William Tate, author of '*The Modern 
Cambist." 8to. 28i. cloth; or29«. bound. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The Edinburgh Review. By the^Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.B. Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge . Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24<. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; author ef " Moral Training,*'^ etc. Eighth Edition, 
enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

SWAIN. -ENGLISH MELODIE§. 

By Charles Swain, author of **The Mind, and other Poems." Fcap.^o . 6«. cloth ; or bound 
in morocco, 12». 

THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN. 

Arranged chiefly for the use of Masters and Officers in the British Merchant Service. 
With an Appendix, containing the Navigation Act ; the Mercantile Marine Act, 1850; the 
generid Merchaot Seamen's Act : the Seamen's Protection Act; the Notice of Examinations 
of Masters and Mates; and the hcale of Medicines (/>«c. 19, 18fiU),and Medical Stores 
[Dee- 20, 1860) issued kp the Board nf Trade By Edward William Symoiis, Chief Clerk to 
the Thames Police Court. 4th Edition. 12mo. 6$. cloth. 



TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Containing various oriifinal and useful KormnlK, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, etc. By Thomas Tate, uf Kueller Training College, 
Twickenham; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National 
Society's T^raining College, Battersea; author of ** Exercises on Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy." 8vo. 6«. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.V- MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B.Tayler,M.A., author of *' Lady Mary | or. Not of 

the World;" etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 

THE WORLD. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, authorof *'Margaret,or thePearl,'*etc. 
New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with FronUspiece, 6». 6d. cloth. 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



TAYLOR.— THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 

A PUy. B7 Hennr Taylor, author of <• The Statesmui/' «* Philip Van ArtcTelde,** «« Edwin 
the Fair," etc. ' Foolscap Sro. 6« . cloth. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In iu ftadinenta. Br laaac Taflor. author of *' Natural HUtotj jof Bnthoaiatm.*' With 
medallion Portrait. Post 8vo. lO*. M. cloth. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

B7 the Right Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. A new Edition, revised t with Notes. 
Vols. I. to V. Svo.with Maps, 12«.each cloth. To be completed in 8 Tolnmes. 

•»• At$Ot anEdltion imSvoh./eap. Svo.withFignet^ Title$,2l.8». elotk, 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, 

From the Earliest Time to the Taltiiir of Corinth hy the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly based 
upon BiNhop Tbirlnall's Historv of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmits, F.R.b.E., Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 7«. 6d. cloth.* 



THOMAS'S INTEREST TABLES. 

A New Set of Interest Tables, from One to Three per Cent, per Annum, calralaked bj 
Eighths per Cent. Bj WilUam Thomas. 4to. [Nearif rtm4f. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comej, Esq. Illustrated with Serenty-seren Designsdrawn on Wood l>y 
the Members of the Etcliing Club. EnirraTed by Thompson and other eminent EngraTer*. 
Square crown 8to. uniform with Gold»mith'$ Pmewu Ultutrated bf tkt Etdkh^ Cfnft, 
21«. cloth; bound In morocco, byHayday,36«. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Htstorical,and Bi<^praphical,by AnthonyTodd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S., etc. Fcap.8T0.7«.6<f. cloth. 

THOMSON.— THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony 
Todd Thorn son. M.D.F.L.S., late Professor uf Materia Medica and Tbenq>entics,and of Fo- 
rensic Medicine, in University College, London, etc. New Edition. Post 8to. 10s. M. 
cloth. 

THOMSON (JOHN).- TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thonsaad, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixtj^five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc. etc. etc. By JohnTbomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. _ 

THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical Rudimenu of the Science. By Robert Dnndas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University; and 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Foelsciy 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7«. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Mempiternum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa* 
menu in English Verse. New Edition (1850), printed from the Edition of 1G98, I^C. 
Whittingham, Chiawicli. 64mo. Is. W. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THK BIBLR; Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian TheoU^gr ; con. 
tnining Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the 
History of the Jewst an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Sutement of the Oontents 
of the several Books of the Old Testament. BythelateOeorgeTomline,D.D.F.R.8. New 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 6tf. cloth. 
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TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Cftuset of their principal V^ariations, from the rear 1792 to the rear 
1838, inclushre. Preceded hj a Sketch of the Hittorjr of the Corn Trade in the laat Two 
Centuries. By Thomas Toolce, Esq. F.R.S. 3 toU. 8vo. 21. 8s. cloth. 

TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 

And of the State of the Circulation, horn 18S9 to 1847, inclatiTet with a General ReTiew 
of the Currency Question, and Remarlts on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32 : 
belnr a continuation of The History of Prices from 1792 to 1839. Bj Thomas Toolie, Esq. 
FJI.S. 8to.18«. cloth. 

TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Rerised aud illuntrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Towusend, Esq. 
M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield j 2 vols. 87o.30t. cloth. 

**Mr. Townsend has done an acceptable service both to the legal profession and the public 
in forming this collection ofsnme of the mott important and interesting Judicial proceedings 
which have ever been witnessed in Bnglith courts of justice. . . . We need satf no more to 
recommend the volumes of Af r. Towntend. which, wnether as a record of precedents or a 
repertory of some of the most remarhabte specimens of forensic eloquence^ are eauallf 
useful.** Morning Chronicle. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE 

EMINENT JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By 
W. Charles Townsend,Esq.,M.A.Q.C.,lateRecorderof Macclesfield. 2TOls.8T0.28«.clotb. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, iu a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.8.L. Eighf^ Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Tamer. 3 toIs. 
postSro. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

TURTON^S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly rerised, 
with Additions . By John Edward Gray. Post 8to. with WoodcuU, and 12 coloured Plates, 
ISs.clotb. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO: 

A Tale. By the Author of " Letters to My Unknown Friends," " Letters on Happiness," 
*' Disciplinet" and ** Some Passages from Modem History." Foolscap 8to. 6s.6if. cloth. 

TWINING— ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise ; comprising .Esthetics in reference to Art— the Appli- 
cation of Rules to Painting— and General Obserrations on PerapectiTC. By H. Twining, jBsq. 
Imperial 8to. with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 



TWISS.— THE LETTERS APOSTOLIC OF POPE PIUS IX. 

Considered, with reference to the^Law of^ England and the Law of Europe. With an Appen. 

~.L. of Doctors' Commons ; Fellow of University 
^. .. „ ^ 8ro. 9». cloth. 



By Travers Twiss, D.C. 
College, Oxford ; and Commissary-General of the Diocese of Canterbury. 
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URE. — DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES : Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, 
M.U.F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S.Lond., M. Acad. N.S.Phllad.: S.Ph.Soc.N. Germ.Hanor.; 
Mallli,etc.etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8tu. with 1,241 Woodcuts. 60s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. SdEdition. 8*o.l4s.cloth. 



WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of <* Wanderings in South 
America.'^ With an Autobiography of the Anthor,and Views of WaltonHall. New Editions. 
2 Tols. foolscap 8to. 14s. M. cloth. 

•»« Separatelf^Vol. 1. (First Series), 8s. ; Vol. II. (Second Series), 8«. 6d. 
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ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART; with other Poems. B7 Alaric A. Watts. With Fortj^one hiffhif finithed 
Liue Eugraringa, executed expresslj for this work by the moat eminent Painters and 
Engravers. 

In one Volume, square crown 8to. price 81*. 6d. boards, or 45s. bound in moroccobyHajdaj ; 
Proof Impressions, AS*, boards. — Plain Proofs 4i, Piates, dem74to. (only 100 copies printed) 
2/. 2s. iu portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombler 4to. (only SO copies printed], 52. 6$. 
in portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping } as. 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lightinethem— A Description of the various Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materius— Duties of Serranu, etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. 8to. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50«. cloth. 

WESTWOOD (J.O.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION UF INSKCTS; founded on the Natural Habits and comparative 
Organisation of the different Families. By J. O. Westwood, F. L. S. etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21. 7'. cloth. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Daiuty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Grayling, etc. By 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq., Senior Angler. Foolscap 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, 10«. 6«. 
cloth. 

WILBERFORCE (W.)— A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE Pre- 
vailing RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and 
Middle Classes iu this Country, contrasted with Real Christiauitv. Br William Wilberforce, 
Esq. late M.P. for the County of York. New Editions. 8vo. 8«. boards. 12mo. 4«. M. cloth. 

LADY WILLOUGHBTS DIARY. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the Fifnt, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 
1663) . Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diarpreftn. 
New Edition ; in Two Parts. Square foolscap 8vo. 8*. each, boards ; or 18a. each, bound 
in morocco bf Uaydajf. 

YOUATT— THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood 
JBngravings from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10«. cloth. 

*•* Mean. Longman and Co.*$ Edition $kould be ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engiraviags from Derigns by 
William Harvey. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

••* The above vorka, vhich were prepared under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge^ are now published by Messrs. Longman and C»., by assign- 
ment from Mr- Charles Knight, it is to be observed, that the edition of Mr. Youatt' s book on 
the Horse which Messrs. Longman and Co. have purchased from Mr. Knight^ is that which wa« 
thoroughly revised by the author^ and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
engravings aho were greatly improved. Both works are the most con-plete treatises in the 
language on the Historyt Structure f Diseases f and Management of the Animml* of which they 
treat. 

ZUMPT.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. Q. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor iu the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. I'ranslated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector ot the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. New Edition. 8vo. 14«. clotn. 

[IfareA 31, 1851. 



London; Printed by M. Mason, Ivy Lane, Fatexnoster Bow. 
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